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Abstract 

The 155 people"1/ho received PhDs from the University of 
Minnesota's Department of Counseling and Student Personnel 
Psychology during the years 1952-1972 were the subjects of 
this study. Questionnaires were mailed to them, as was a 
follow-up copy, if necessary. The purpose of the question- 
naire was to collect information to ascertain (1) the types 
of jobs the graduates possessed and (2) the relationships be- 
tween previous employment or formal education and current em- 
ployment. The factors most significantly related to one's 
present' job were: (a) college employment (b) whether ^one ' s 
psycholcgical base learned duri.^g the respondent's academic 
preparation was applied, and (c) preceding job.. The year the. 
PhD was granted was significantly related to one's first job; 
less than of those who graduated prior to 1964 began in 

the fields of college counseling and' counselor education, but 
of those who received their PhDs in " 1964-1972 , more tha:i 50;^ 
began in these two fields. Almost 50;^ of the 1952-19&5 
graduates began their careers as either professors, student 
personnel administrators, or researchers, but these three 
fields were the start for only 15/^ of the graduates of the 
later time span. The number of fields responsible for the 
graduates' firct jobs increased with the passage of time, 
showing that these people are entering a more diverse set of. 
positions. Ten occupational categories accounted for the 
first employment of the 5^ 1952-1957 graduates; eight 
catogoricG for the 26 1958-1965 graduates, ten categories for 



the 1964-1989 Graduates, and eleven categories were nec- 
essary for the 1970-1972 graduates, "even though there 
were only 15 of them. The latter graduates added the 
areas of student personnel education and unemployed to 
the. list, but they also had no school psychologists, ac- 
ademic administrators, or researchers. Since 32;^ of those 
contacted returned their questionnaire, the results are 
presented as valid. It is possible that an even great- 
er response v;ould have been received had the forms not 
been sent so near to summer vacation. 
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Introduction 



This paper, a follow-up of the careers of the 135 people 
who received PhDs from the University of Minnesota's 
Department of Counseling and Student Personnel Psychology 
during the years 1952-1972, was undertaken after the investi- 
gator learned that much of this very faculty was not aware of 
the type of employment secured by many of its graduates. This 
researcher also hypothesized that the results would be an aid 
to the faculty, for they would learn whether the skills they 
were teaching were being used in the employment secured by the 
graduates. This investigator felt follow-up is necessary in 
order to keep the courses of the Department relevant to the 
job market awaiting the., graduates. 

Although many of the theories concerning career devel- 
opment are not specific, some of the broad ideas instigated 
the questions asked on the questionr.aire . Super (1971) stated 
that roality testing is a very important part of an 
individual's career, and this researcher believed that the 
experiences of one job would then determine the values to be 
looked for in another. Therefore, the first request of the 
questionnaire was for a listing of all of the subjects' jobs, 
including those held as a graduate student. 

Ginzberg, Ginsburg, Axelrad, and Herma (1951) were a 
little more specific in their statements as to how one chooses 
a career.. They cla^imed that an individual's evaluation of • 
actual occurrences was important, and so the population was 
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asked whether their dissertation and/or psycholosical base 
received in their acaderr.ic preparation were related to 
their position. A more complete discussion of the ques- 
'tions studied begins on page 72.' 

Questionnaires were sent to all 135 people who had 
received their PhD from the University of Minnesota's 
Department of Counseling and Student Personnel Psychology 
between 1952 and 1972. This span of time was chosen for a 
variety of reasons. It provided a large enough pppula- 
tion (ir.ore than ICO) so that valid results could be ob- 
tained, and also was a time span-recent enough to 
the present to indicate trends. In courses at the 
University of Minnesota, numerous professors had spoken of 
the changing role of counselors, so this time span study 
would also show whether this change did in fact exist. 
Many people, both in the public press and in the profes- 
sional literature, were concerned about the abundance of 
PhD recipients in the 1970 ' s so this researcher desired 
to see how they were,,coping with the changing job market. 

This researcher wished to design a valid cue:, -on- 
naire that would be returned by all of the recipients, so 
she executed a comprehensive review of the literature re- 
garding this subject. She knew that the questionnaire was 
a widely used tool, and she felt this review would help 
her to avoid the already-known problems and also to help , 
make it as valuable a form as possible. 



Since this researcher felt the facts would speak 
for themselves, she felt less need for revTe'Ws of the 
literature resardihg career theories as a whole and 
the specific patterns of PhD recipients. This inves- 
tigator wanted to he assured that the o.uestionnaire 
itself was both successful and valid, and then the 
readers could interpret the results according to the 
details of various career theories, if they so wished. 
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Questionnaire Design and Use 

Much criticism has been recorded regarding the gathering 
of infortr^ation via surveys, hut the method is still very much 
in use and has been employed for thousands of years. Its wide 
use' can probably be explained by the. fact that it is a highly 
efficient process for bringing in a large-volume of data at a 
relatively low cost and does provide objective data regarding 
the range of variation. Possibly the earliest recording of 
this method is found in The Book of Numbers in the Old 
Testament. This, of course, is a fundamental example of a" 
survey, merely a written record resulting from a counting of 
the wealth of the tribe in terns of both people and animals. 
Today's decennial census is evidence that this method of gath- 
ering information has withstood much of the criticism directed 
at it. Since it is often impractical and at times, impossible 
to actually travel to each participant being studied, the mail 
questionnaire has also been used to gather information, both 
factual and attitudinal. That is the tool that will be the 
subject of this review since it is the one employed in this 
study. Its use apparently dates as far back as 184? when 
Horace Kann began employing it in his research; however, rele- 
vant literature written between 1952 and 1972 has been re- 
viewed for this paper. ' 

As a method of research:, the questionnaire provides an 
informational flow by way of feedback. Therefore, it can be 
used to verify either a categorized or a theoretical system. 

ERIC ^ 
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An interview can also be employed similarly, but in this instance 
the field worker can also view reactions, go into detail regard- 
ing difficult, questions or jargon, and note degrees of variation 
in subdects. Even though these two methods of gathering data 
are. often compared, some feel that they are not really in the 
same league since it can not be assumed that the written word 
possesses the same connotation for the reader as that derived by 
the listener from the spoken word. However, since both methods 
have been used to survey populations, and since many studies 
comparing the two methods have been undertaken, this reviewer 
will summarize some of the findings regarding these information- 
al flov;s. 

Besides the above-mentioned' advantages of interviews, it 
was found in one study (Sjoberg, 195'4), where jobs, finances, 
•political beliefs, religious beliefs, and family life were the 
Gubjects discussed, of those in the highest socioeconomr'.c 

group liked the interviewers to come to their homes, 28^0 diO 
not, and 20,"^ were neutral. Of those questioned, 55)"^ preferred a 
personal interview, 17% preferred mail, 11-^ phone, and 17:i did 
not know. ' These statistics must be viewed with skepticism, how- 
ever, since Sjoberg probably received these f igures/teing his 
interview, and it is possible that his respondents did not feel . 
comfortable stating their preference for another method. 

Some claim that the interview is a more valid instrument 
than the questionnaire. For example, Jackson and Rothncy (1961) 
found that the resnonses to an interview were much deeper and 
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,ore complote when compared to those to a questionnaire; the 
interview, in fact, elicited many responses not dra'^ out by 
the questionnaire. . They also found a more favorable re- • 
sponse rate for the interview C98.1fO as compared to the 
85. response for the questionnaire. These researchers 
felt that two-thirds of the i^articipants answered consist- 
ently whether surveyed by a questionnaire or interview. , In 
view of this point, this reviewer finds it difficult to jus- 
tify the fact that, exclusive of time, for every dollar 
soent on the mailed questionnaire, 60 dollars was spent on 
the interview. Trainers (196^) also claimed more complete 
results for interviews. He stated that whereas interview- 
ers frequently report less than five percent refuse to 
answer queries, about 60J^ refuse to answer questionnaires. 
(This number seems high, as will be seen in the section 
dealing with nonresponse . ) He also discovered, a tendency 
for those who answer questionnaires to leave out the answers 
• to some; questions, due either to f orgetf ulness or, an aversion 
for facing the particular issue. He felt that incomplete- re- 
turns, however, were a rarity as far as interviews are con- 
cerned. So impressed with the interview was Trainers that he 
spoke of the transition in survey instruments that began in 
the I940's and noted that in most fields the elaborate inter- 
view has replaced the m.ail questionnaire; however, he found 
it unfortunate that educational research has not become a • 
part of this trend. 

11 
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Even thouGh Trainers (196^) and Jackson and Rothney (1961). 
found that interviews produced much raore complete data, this 
data is not altooether free from bias, especially when cultur- 
ally taboo subjects arc under study. Metzner and Mann (1952) 
found the questionnaire at least as adequate as the one-time in- 
tervicw, and in another study (Parker, Wright, S: Clark, 1957), 
where 2^7 schol^ship students were interviewed by three inter- 
viewers, it wastvrepoi--:sd ; "The data indicate, as "do data in 
other studies, that the interview does not yield 100?^ reliable 
data." (p. 220) Walsh (1968) studied the accuracy of the inter- 
view, questionnaire, and' personal data blank for collecting veri- 
fiable data and found that no one method elicits more accurate 
self -reporting than another for a particular sample of biocraph- 
ical material collected from male college students. He repor^oed 
that of 27 studies investigating the validity of interview data, 
13 gave the impression of high validity, 9 of low validity, and 5 
yielded ambiguous results. Since these numbers are so very small, 
' and since Walsh's definition of validity is unknown, the validity 
of his own findings cannot be judged. 

Alderfer (1967) and McDonagh and Rosenblura (1965) added 
raore support to the questionnaire in this controversy, for 
they found that questionnaire methods can be used to replicate 
interview results and vice versa. The latter researchers, 
using a questionnaire on prejudice, found no statistically 
significant differences between a mailed questionnaire and 
an organized interview, as far as identical questions were 
concerned. In fact, their study showed that a mailed 
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questionnaire may provide representative responses even 
thouGh one receives only partial returns; there was no 
significant difference between responses to the ques- 
tionnaire and those to the interview -iven the nonre- 
spondonts. V/allace (195^) also found relative agree- 
ment between the two mebriods, especially when white 
collar wor'.cers are the subjects. 

Instead of viewing the interview and questionnaire 
as alternatives, Donald (i960) used an exp.ensive phone 
interview to reach the ncnrespondent s in her study. 
When surveying members of the League of Women Voters 
she found that t.'is interview did not add significant- 
ly to the infor.v.aticn she had already obtained. 

It can be seen, therefore, that the questionnaire 
should not be disregarded, simply because no face to 
face contact is involved. Besides not proving any more 
"valuable than the questionnaire, the interview possesses 
its own inherent difficulties. Since different inter- 
viewers are employed, and also since the same interview- 
er encounters many different situations, there often 
tends to be a lack of constant order both in posing 
the questions and evaluating the responses. There is 
also the possibility that the interviewer might lead 
the individual to give biased answers. This has been 
known to occur even after the experimenter has gone 
through the proccsc of recruiting, training, and 
cu'^crvi^ing tlio intorviowors . One final disadvantage 
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of the interview is that since the method involves contactinc 
the participants directly, it becomes very costly to follow 
mobile individuals. 

Now, to turn to the main topic of this study; the 
questionnaire. Not only is this form one of the moot 
economical tools available to researchers, but it also 
possesses other advanfca.-es "Since, this method provides 
an invoriableness to the questions, order, and context, 
comparisons between individuals are possible. This quality 
also insures a fixed interpretation of the data. Whether 
the subject is asked to complete a yes-no checklist or 
whether the questionnaire is extensive and complicated, 
this method has proved effective, and insures the accurate 
transmission of information because no intermediary is 
involved. In fact, even though the questionnaire has 
rarely had the benefit of Qood press, many researchers 
claim that if it is used correctly, it is a legitimate 
tool which can be used to ascertain some of the personal 
factors influencinc behavior and also other types 
of information. 

The questionnaire is the form employed most frequently 
in the field of education when studying the traits of a 
selected population. It is claimed that thousands of 
faculty and graduate students make use of this method 
each y^ar, along with the seventy-five organizations 
which send out annual questionnaires to colleges 
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and universities, requesting a variety of information. 
Some, however, such as Chamberlin (1965), are not 
discouraged by this fnct. He said: "By and lar^e, 
these requests make reasonable demands and are in- 
telligent attenpts to obtain useful information." (p. 42?) 

Because of the frequency of its use, the questionnaire 
is also probably one of the n^ost abused of the data-collecting 
devices. This is due to the f. ■:, that many people just throv/ 
together a set of questions and label the result a question- 
naire. It is very easy tv^ ^^rov^uce a low-quality questionnaire, 
and unfortunately, these are what give the method a bad name. 
Mouly said that it was probably the subject of the most cen- 
sure, but it was still the instrument most used and most 
abused in educational research (Siebar, 19o3). It has 
been estimated that questionnaires and testing studies 
are used in more than half of the total studies in ed- 
ucation (Good, 1966); this fact is not a valid excuse 
for this abuse, of course, but it certainly does con- 
tribute to the explanation for these methodological 
problems. -In addition, it has also been found that 
more than SOp c.'' all social science research is de- 
rived from either intcrviev/s or questionnaires (Good, 1966). 
Therefore, it is not surprising to find that, "today as in 
1950, the criticisms of the questionnaire are aimed at its 
abuse rather than at its use" (l-'ouly, 1965, p. 261). 

The "same writer (Mouly, 1965) stated; "The 
present concensus is that, v.']icn properly used, the 
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questionnaire has potentialities as an instrument of 
science" (p. 282). Among son^e of the tool's supporters, 
Top? and McGrath (1950) clained that if the questionnaire 
were elii:.inated , advances in many fields of education 
would be handicapped and much beneficial information would 
be lost. It seems that these social researchers would 
probably agree with Barton and Lazarsfeld (1962), who 
said that "...Quantitative social research seldom finds 
immediate answers to large and complex problems,..." (p. 188). 
It does, however, aid in the avoidance of mistakes, so it 
should not be discarded. 

Similar to other methods of research, the questionnaire 
does possess disadvantages, about which more will be discussed 
later. A few general statements are' in order, though. Since 
only a small amount of research has been undertaken regarding 
the relative validity of the information compiled, this factor 
is not well known. In an attenpt to shed some light on this 
problem, V/alsh (1963) reported that three studies using 
questionnaire data gave the impressx---i of high validity 
while four reports were low in this area. This is such 
an insignificant number of studies, though, that it is 
difficult to put much weight on this finding, and since 
details are not presented, it is difficult to know how 
valid the studies were. 
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on to those who receive it. To justify this iapo- 
tion, and therefore persuade the potential respond- 
fc to offer time and energy to an unknov/n researcher, 
3istance should be anticipa:>5d. Generally speaking, 
ihrach and Scoble (196?) stated: "Overconins re- 
stance to this kind of imposition requires persua- 
m, persistence, and attention to procedur.al tech- 
lues and details calculated to activate a potential 
pondent" (p.271). . 



test 



As the development of a questionnaire involves 
y steps and as there are many components of the 
stionnaixe itself, there are numerous procedural 
hniques which demand attention. Before the oues- 
mairo is nailed, or in some cases, before it is 
alizc-d, some investigators sug-est a pilot study 
mdertaken. Most of the literature does not 

with Yates (I960), v/ho felt pretests are not 
lired normally for material with which there is 
:idorable previous survey exr^erience. He claimed 
information derived from oast surveys is suffici- 
in the planning of further surveys. 
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>und this prelirrdnary study valuable, in that it provides 
Lnfornation on ... the devices needed to secure and rnain- 
3dn the respondents' cooperation, on the types of answers 
•) be expected, and on the extent to which these answers 
?ovide the desired data" (p. 395). The investigator, 
^rewarned of difficulties that have defied prediction, 
ly discover means of overcoicino them. The pretest is 
specially useful if one is uncertain about the measure- 
mt instr.u.:T}^:^nt itself. Goode and Hatt (1952) also found 
ich a study useful and com^.ented that it is necessary be- 
ause the corinents of colleagues or students are Just 
)t sufficient. 



To increase the knov.'ledge gained by the investigator 
com the pretest, VanDalen (1962) sugr^ested clearly explain- 
ig both the purpose of the study and the specific intent of 
ich question to the participants* However, this reviewer 
2els that would be defeating part of the purpose of the 
[?etest, as the questionnaire should speak clearly for 
bself. VanDalen 's suggestion is similar to one by 
2llitz, Jahoda, Deutcch, and Cook (1959) v;hich seems 
3 be somewhat nore logical. .The latter authors felt the 
[?etest should be in the form of a personal interview, 
b which time the questions are discussed with the re- 
:)ondcnts after they have answered them. In this way, 
le investigator can learn v/hat each question meant to 
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each respondent and what difficulties were experienced 
in replying. After these initial interviews, a mail 
pretest can then be conducted. 

Other authors are even more specific regarding the 
expected outcomes of pilct studies. Levine and Gordon 
(I95B-I959') said this study should focus on the inclusive- 
ness of the categories of the questions and the clarity 
and meaningfulness of individual queries. Rumrael (1958) 
suggested that questions which the tryout group either 
oraits or answers superficially can be revised. . . 
Herriott (1969), Furno (1966), and Kahn and Cannell (1957) 
all agreed with this advice, Furno adding that the 
pilot study also helped to eliminate poor form ' 
design. Finally, Robertson (1961) emphasized the impor- 
tance of clear directions, and to insure this end, he 
executed a pretest. 

Although it has seldom been undertaken some re- 
searchers have prepared their recipients for the ques- 
tionnaire they will soon be receiving. With both the 
interview and the questionnaire, one of the factors 
• contributing to an individual's refusal to respond is 
whether or not she/he was informed in advance of the 
questioning. Beginning with some type of advance 
notice is more than occasionally suggested (Ford, 1968; 
Best, 1959), but no one has stated if it is more bene- 
ficial to' employ a preliminary card, a letter, or a 
phono call. Rather than contacting each participant 
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individually, the sanie type of effect could also possibly 
result from a publicity campaign, as Kephart and 
Bressler (1953) attempted in their study of Pennsylvania 
nurses. Their proposed survey had received a fair amount 
•of publicity in local nev.-spapers as well as in nursing dour 
nals. Besides this, general publicity ca-mpaiEn, one group 
of nurses received personal letters a week before the. ques- 
tionnaires were mailed. These letters, in ad.Ution to in- 
forming them of the impending questionnaire, told each 
nurse that she was a member of a particularly selected 
group. The letter ended with a plea for everyone's coop- 
eration, but this was dust not enough to increase the re- 
sponse rate. The researchers were especially disappoint- 
ed since they had originally hoped that the preview 
would prove substantially less. costly than follow-ups. 
•They stated: "Previews, however, apparently have the 
same psychological nil-effect of post care .reminders 
(Kephart and Bressler, 1958 i p. 127). 

On the other hand, however, Levine and Gordon (1958- 
1959) felt that respondent preparation and involvement 
is a very necessary element of the questionnaire process. 
In a study they carried out involving Blue Cross adminis- 
trators, each subdect first received a preparatory 
letter, but since the response rate was not reported, 
the researchers' word will have to be accepted that 
this method was effective. V/aisanen (195^0, however, 
did provide oroof that a similar method aided him. 
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Before he sent a General seement of the population a ques- 
tionnaire regarding television ovmership, he phoned half of 
the future redipients. His response fron those phoned as com- 
pared to those who had not been phoned was significantly great 
er. However, using ten independent studies with response 
rates between 45 and 60;^, Robin (1965) found that the .pre- 
questionnaire letter did not make a significant effect in 
the rate of response. 

Since bias is always a problem with any type of 
survey, it seems that many investigators are cautious about 
using previews, especially insofar as selection of subjects 
is concerned. If questionnaires are nailed only to those 
who have indicated a willingness to participate, will the 
results of the study be different from one in which question- 
naires were mailed to a census or to a truly random sample? 
In both instances, the problem of nonresronse enters, and 
. what really needs exar.ination is whether the person who vol- 
untarily completed a questionnaire is different from the 
one who volunteers to partake in a study before even 
seeing tho questions she/he will answer. 

Cover Letter 

The next procedure to examine is the development of 
the questionnaire and accompanying cover letter. Many sug- 
gestions regarding cover letters are also relevant for the 
questionnaire, so the two will often be interchangeable in 
the following dincusr.ion. The cover letter is analogous 
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to the' opening "sales talk" of the interviewer. It explains what 
the investigator is doing, why, and for whom. This is a time 
when objections must be anticipated, and hopefully answered; the 
potential respondents must feel that there is nothing hidden, and 
no part of the questionnaire should arouse suspicion. 

Throughout the cast 30 years, many variables and their 
effect on the return rate have been studied, and it has been 
found that the characteristics of the cover letter, such as the 
sponsor, do indeed make a difference. The designation of the 
sponsoring agency or organizations is centered at the top of the 
page, and Goode and Hatt (1952) felt this conveys the impression 
of scientific competence. Occasionally, however this use of a 
letterhead can backfire, as the organization under whose name the 
measuring instrument is rreosnted to the population must be a re- 
spected one. Many (Leslie, 197C; Roeher, 1963), however claimed 
that one of the main influences on the response rate is the spon- 
. sorship displayed in the letterhead, although some, such as Kawast 
and Aloamoni (1971) felt the type of letterhead used must be com- 
bined with another variable, such as a signature by a prestigious 
authority. The latter researchers opted for varying at least two 
variables because they claimed no single one is very effective in 
inducing higher retui-n rates. 

Snelling (1969) espoused as much personalization as possibli 
and had his cover letter individually typed on a letterhead bear- 
ing both the college name and the deT:artraent in which the respon- 
dent majored. He seemed to carry the idea of a letterhead one 



step further than Kephart and Bressler (1959), v.'ho had their 
cover letters multilithed on paper carrying the University 
of Pennsylvania letterhead. Besides the na-ne of the sponsor- 
ing agency appearing on the cover letter, Rumnel (1958) recom- 
mended placing it on the questionnaire, and Robin (1965) 
said it should appear on the follow-up. 

Added to this letterhead, Leslie (1970), Thomas (1964), 
Rummel (1958), and Nixon (195^) GUggested the use of another, 
separate endorsement emanating from an individual who holds 
the respect of the recipients. In a survey of 1452 recent 
liberal-arts graduates, Snelling .(1969) sent each an individu- 
al letter signed by a college professor close to the graduate. 
After two months and two short follow-ups, he received a re- • 
spouse of 92.6;<. Since this reviewer could find no control 
studies testing the effect of a letterhead, it seems the in- 
vestigator would be relying solely on advice and common 
sense in usiug this device. 

Because the cover letter is indeed a "sales talk" for 
the questionnaire," it must quickly arouse interest in -che 
study. It i£! difficult, however, to anticipate just which 
type of appeal will be the most meaningful for the recipi- 
ents, even though this particular variable has been the sub- 
ject of much study. It is fairly obvious which kind of ap- 
peals are harmful, but even so, they are still occasionally 
employed. As an example, Chamberlin (1965) described the ax- 
erindcr as a researcher already biased enough to begin her/hi 



correspondence stating: "We are attempting to show" or "We 
have a strong feeling that--!" (pp. ^27-^28) . It is people 
like this vho.aid.in maintaining the undesirable image the' 
questionnaire has established. Similarly, people v;ho begin 
their cover letters by stating "It would be good to know..." 
or "I have to write a thesis" do not convsy adequate justifi- 
cation for cooperation. 

Whether it is more beneficial to use an egoistic or an 
altruistic appeal has long been debated. Some researchers 
have combined the two, striving to both personally involve 
the recipient in the study and to convey the seriousness and 
importance of the results themselves (Linsky, 1965). 
ChamT?ion and Sear (1969) found that their response rates 
were greater where the cover letter emphasized the benefit 
the respondent would receive, but their subjects were random- 
ly selected members of three southern communities, so their 
results may not be transferable to those in the field of 
social service. Levine and Gordon (1953-1959), although of- 
fering, no personal benefits to the Blue Cross administrators 
they surveyed, did assure their potential respondents that 
the proposed results would justify the time and effort expend- 
ed in filling out the questionnaire. In addition, Rummel (1958) 
suggested that if it is in accord with the facts, each indi- 
vidual be informed that she/he is one of a select list being 
asked to help, even thourh the investigator is aware of the 
numerous demands on the time of the respondent. 
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In dealins with social research, Goode and Hatt (1952) stated 
that "extensive research has demonstrated that an appeal to dis- 
interested motives. is strongest " (p . 178 ) . They, like Levine and 
Gordon (1958-1959), su^sested that besides explaininc the reason 
for the study, the latter a suggestion also espoused by Thomas 
(195^), the researcher appeal to the respondents' altruistic inter- 
ests by informing her/him of the benefits the research organization 
would derive. They sugrested informing the respondent that this 
information is needed by educational leaders or will contribute "io 
the advancement of science, whatever the case may be. No natter 
who will be benefited by the survey, both Karshall (I960) and 
Ruramel (1958) strongly recommended assuring the potential answerer 
as to what will be done with the data as she/he has the right and 
resronsibility to know exactly in what she/he is partaking. 

Rev/nrd 

Very closely related to the nature of the appeal transmitted 
- by the cover letter is the subject of the specific rewards offered 
the rejjpondents. In educational circles a copy of the final 
report, or at least notification of the results of the study, is 
considered an appropriate reward. In fact, so taken for granted is 
this copy of the study, Chamberlin (1965)' labelled as the "one- 
sider" the individual v/ho never promises to send a summary of 
her/his results, and even if such is requested, either neglects to 
do so, or mails it so late that the findings are no longer of in- 
terest to the participants. 

Researchers have had mixed results in their quest to discover 
an cfl'octive premium. Instead of employing each, a common 
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inducement used to increase response, Pucel, Nelson, and 
Wheeler (1971) enclosed either a packet of coffee, a pencil, or 
both with the. 1128- surveys they sent to graduates of the • 
Minnesota Area Vocational Technical Schools. They also experi- 
mented with colored questionnaires and pre-letters and found 
that as they increased the number of incentives, their response 
rate improved significantly. In addition, as the number, of nov- 
elties received increased, the respondents were quicker to 
return their questionnaires. 

Crowley (1959) mailed a checklist to a group of teachers, 
half of whom were paid two dollars for filling them out. 
Eighty-three r^ercent of the non-paid group responded, while 100;$ 
of those paid did so. This is significant beyond the .01 level," 
and was accounted for by many of the' teachers who said- that such 
consideration was long overdue. 

E.imilar to the above study, liobinson and Agisim (1951) 
' received a 70;^ return of their questionnaire when they enclosed 
a quarter as an inducraent ; this was compared to the 15fi re- . 
sponsc: the comparable group, offered no inducement, returned. 
In a study stimulated by this one, Kephart and Bressler (1958) 
designated that some of their randomly selected nurses would re- 
ceive either a penny, a nickel, a dime, or a quarter. A few of " 
their subjects returned the coins, both with and without com- 
pleted questionnaires. Discounting the women who received a 
quarter, the predominant mood was one of indifference, indicat- 
ing that the pennies, nickels, and dimes provided little motiva- 
tion. However, the returns from the group receiving a quarter 
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were not significantly greater than those from the group that 
was sent a follow-up. This displays the fact that the research- 
er must figure the- inducenent cost rather closely, since it • 
seems that if the study is academically oriented, monetary induce- 
ments do not usually increase the percentage of returns over 
and above those attainable through routine methods. As in the 
case of sending questionnaires only to those who previously vol- 
unteer to coniplete them, the inclusion of an incentive, especial- 
ly a monetary one, leaves the representativeness of the sample 
in question. Kephart and Bressler concluded: "With regard to 
inducements, one must ask whether, for example, th e inclusion 
of a quarter with a ouestionr.aire tendg_t o_aug£ent_or_even 
r.re aze sam^linp; bias a r:onir the receivers.. It is quite possible 
that people who are influenced by a .quarter... may differ from 
those not so affected" (p. 152). If the results of the follow- 
ing studies are borne out, however, this worry about bias may 
be unnecessery, as they found that -the inclusion of cash made 
no difference. 

In a pilot study conducted in the V/ashington Heights dis- 
trict of Manhattan, Dohrenwend (1970-1971) offered five dollars 
to half of her potential respondents. V/hen she conducted her 
follow-up, she offered five dollars to those not originally of- 
fered it, but in both cases found that it made no difference 
in the returns. This is similar to a study of which Wilcox (1965 
wrote where several letters were sent offering individuals one 
dollar if they would reply; even so, not one person responded. 
It Goomn that participants find the money offered insignificant 
as compurod to the amount of time and thought asked of them. 2 7 



Return Enve. jpe 

Since a stamped, return envelope is included with the 
questionnaire', both Hobin (1965) and Nixon (195^) recommend- 
ed mentioning in the cover letter that one is enclosed. It 
is hoped that this will both inipress on the respondents the 
consideration shown for them and the importance of their re- 
turning the questionnaire. In case this envelope should be 
misplaced or even if the respondent v;ould like to make an 
easy check on the source of the request,- the f ull. nane , 
title, complete address, and phone number of the researcher 
should also be included in the cover letter. 

Anonymity * • 

Although the guarantee of anonymity is seldom mentioned, 
those who do write about it definitely suggest both assuring 
it and maintaining it. In an attempt to increase the 
return rate, ITixon (195^) recommended asking the respondent 
v/hether her/his name and that of her/his institution may be 
directly credited v/ith £iny of the data. He claimed that 
this technique assures some confidential returns that would 
not be submitted otherwise. However^ he has no data proving 
his suggestion, and this reviev/er feels it would probably 
be best to name no one in the study, unless it is absolute- 
ly essential. Therefore, an assurance of confidentiality 
would be all that v/ould be nec^essary. 

In a closely related study Kason, Drcnscl, and Bain (19G1) 
sent four different forms of surveys to beginning teachers. 
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Form A was lensthy and included the respondent's name and address 
directly on the for.,, Perm B was also lengthy, but included a 
code number rather than the participant's name and address; 
Porni 0 was short and displayed the subject's na.T.e and address; 
Porn D was short and .marked with a code number. This study only 
indirectly measured the effect of confidentiality on the sub- 
jects, but it was thouGttthat those whose na.es appeared directly 
on the form would be somewhat wary of completinc it. This did 
not result, thouGh, as there were no significant differences in 
the return rates between the four groups. This leads this re- 
viewer to speculate that .,aybe many respondents are not terribly 
worried about confidentiality. 



Deadline 



AlthouBh the inclusion of a deadline is not unanimously 
agreed u.on, if one is used, it should be specified in the cover 
letter. Hobin (1965) stated tl.at it is inoudicious to mention a 
deadline, as it implies that there will be an unending stream of 
reouests. In his listing of people from whom he dees not aoore- 
cate receiving ouestionnaires , Ohamberlin (196J) included the 

deadliner, described in the followiT-- "^asilv 4- ■ ■ 

^^'-L-io- -L^asiiy detected by his 

apparent frankness, the 'deadliner' makes his position clear by 
statins that 'I am seelcing to compile some information in a 
hurry.. This individual is the .lague of most respondents, who, 
after all, are not :er.,onally concerned with term pa.er, thesis 
and/or dissertation deadlines... (p.427) It is probable that the 
following authors, who did encourage mentioning a deadline, have 
other motives in mind and are not so blatant in esnousing it. 
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Roeher (19&5) and Levine and Gordon (195S-1959) felt 
the use of a deadline does increase returns, and Nixon (195^) 
recomr.endcd askin-- the forn be returned either at the 
respondent's earliest convenience or by a srecified date. 
Tallent (1959) specified that the deadline should be 18 
days after the questionnaires are mailed. Since 100?^ 
response is the ultimate goal of the researcher, she/he 
must be very careful not to offend any of the respondents. 
The deadline must be reasonable and not seem the result of 
some "hurry-up" research. In a follow-up letter, the 
researcher should ask for the completed questionnaire, 
regardless of deadline. 

Perscnalisaticn of cover letters is usually suggested. 
However, Sipon (19&7) stated that personally typed cover 
letters had no clear-cut advantage when compared to 
mimeograr^hed form letters, since neither method resulted 
in a higher response rate. To ascertain the effectiveness 
of personal versus form letters in eliciting responses to 
a mailed questionnaire, he reviewed ' studies of both 
readership and of a hospital insurance plan. In each 
study, all letters nailed were identical in content, but 
one group was mailed a form letter and a second group 
received a personally typed letter. In both cases, the 
participant's address was personally typed onto the 
envelope. Simon found that there was no significant 
difference between- percentages of returns and suggested 
that in somcc instances a personally typed cover letter 
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can inhibit rather than increase the number of returns. 
He felt that when the target population is a group of 
employees, a personally addressed letter may seem to 
threaten the assured anonymity. 

In a similar study, Kawash and Aleamoni (1971) 
mailed questionnaires rcgardinG the employment of and 
attitudes conccrnins audiovisual instructional materials 
to 5091 faculty of the University of Illinois. Of tnese, 
1546 were sent a cover letter signed personally by the _ 
researcher and the other 15^5 ' received exactly the same 
cover letter except the researcher's signature was a 
mimeographed copy. There was no difference in return rates 

Although the data they provide is not as specific, 
Weilbachcr and V/alsh (1952) came up with comparable results 
In a questionnaire study mailed to alumni of a professional 
fraterr.ity, the last name of the recipient was included on 
some o;: the cover letters. Forty-three percent of . all the 
questionnaires were returned, but there were no significant 
differences between the two return rates. 

Since the above studies did control the variable of 
personalization, they hold more weight than the numerous 
investigators who suggested including a personal element 
within the cover letter. Hov/ever, contrary to most 
researchers on his side, Linsky (1965) did provide • 
figures to support his advice. He sent out many types 
of cover letters in a survey of nurses and received a 



1,0,1,% resr>onse from those whose letters bore personal 
salutations and signatures, v.hile only a 52.0-. response 
froP„ those v.-hqse letters contained :..ir.eosrarhed salu- 
tations and signatures. 

T^^r^c. -t-vin-^ n t^'-oed letter increases 
There are .-nany claims thao a "c^peu 

returns. Roeher (1963) -nd Rummel (1958) provided no data 
to suoport this clain of theirs, and Longworth (1953) found 
that a personal note and typed letter of explanation increased 
his returns five percent, but this difference was not statis- 
tically significant. Thoi^as (196^), without providing data, 
agreed that each cover letter should be individually typed, 
especially when the recipient is in a field where she/he 
receives r.uch rr.ail. He felt that this type of person 
grants more serious consideration to" rr.ail directed person- 
ally to her/him. This researcher feels that that end could 
be reached by addressing each form letter personally, rather 
. than t:.^ins each one individually, and agreeins v;ith the 
' latter idea are Tallent (1959) and ITixon (195^). Tallent 
addressed each of his 1567 cover letters personally to the 
psycholoGisto, psychiatrists, and social workers who were 
his potential respondents, and after two follow-up letters, 
he received a completed questionnaire from 97. 7;^ of the 393 
psychologists, 81.2;^ of the 7^1 psychiatrists, and 97.2;' of 
the 433 social workers. This is indeed a high return rate, 
but the questionnaire dealt with an area in which the indi- 
viduals of the three disciplines are very professionally . ^ 
concerned, so this return rate was definitely not a result 
only of the rcrr;onally addrcnr.ed cover Ictbcr. 



Levine and Gordon (1958-1959) advised that a personal 
touch in the cover letter is effective in increasing returns 
as is the sigfiature of the researcher whose name is on the' 
stationery. They also recominended a handwritten postscript, 
and Frazicr and Bird (195Q) received significantly more of 
the completed questionnaires containing a handv/ritten 
postscript asking both for the respondent's help and 
for her/him to return it promptly. Russell, Konrad, 
and Kaluzny (1970) also found a postscript effective; 
they mailed 525 questionnaires to a sample of hospitals 
and addressed each form to the hospital administrator. 
Besides adding a postscript to some of the instrUiTients , 
they also employed three mailing conditions and either 
wrote "personal" on the envelope or omitted it. To 
control all the variables they were testing, each case 
was randomly designated to one of the 12 possible treatment 
groups. Of those forms mailed airmail, special delivery, 
including both the postscript and the "personal" marking, 
92;b were returned. These researchers commented that the 
postscript is valuable and that it did increase their 
returns, but they do not give individual breakdov;ns of 
response rates, so the reader must use her/his ov/n judgment. 

Length 

Other than keeping the cover letter brief and concise, 
there are no specific suggestions regarding its length. It 
has been claimed that neither a lengthy cover letter nor a 
lengthy qucntionuaire can result in many responses. If, in 
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fact, the instrument can be completed in a relatively short 
tirae, this fact should certainly be stated. Since question- 
naires have for so Ions ^een the victim of bad press, it is • 
advisable to employ the terns "form" and/or "instrument" 
v;hen one is referring to such a device. 

Appearance 

/mother important aspect of the cover letter is its 
appearance, and that of the questionnaire and follow-up letter 
will also be discussed at this point, since this factor is 
interchangeable regarding all forms. Even though this vari- 
able has been the subject of much of the past 50 years' 
research, different opinions are still propounded. Some 
researchers felt that a clearly duplicated or printed ques- 
tionnaire is all that is necessary to achieve the physically 
attractive form that is claimed to bring in the most returns, 
while others go so far as to add color and/or illustrations 
to their instruments. The only seemingly obvious recorrmonda- 
tion in this area is one by Goode and Hatt (1952), who stated: 
"Even when the form is to be mimeographed, the paper should be 
good enough to allow either ink or pencil, for either may have 
to be used in certain cases"(p.l^8) . Since the quality of 
paper is mentioned infrequently in the literature, it can be 
surmised that it does not often present a problem. 

Color, however, is discussed. In the field of adver- 
tising, Bender (1957) found that colored mailings as a group 
resulted in a higher return than did white paper in v/hite 34 
cnvclopcr:, but the difference in replies v/as not significant. 
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Levine and Gordon (1958-1959), Robinson (1952), and Seitz (19^^l- 
recoamended using color as a means of increasing response rates 
but they .did pot produce studies to prove their point. This in 
vostigator feels that most experiments have not varied color 
since colored .T-ailings are too often regarded by their re- 
cipients as flashy and unimportant. 

On the other hand, variations have been made regardins 
the type of duplication employed. It was suggested by some 
(Goode S: Hatt, 1952) that mimeoEraph paper should, not be 
used since it is likely to become smudged or blotted, but 
others (Ford, 1968; Rumrr.el, 1953) stated that this is not 
a problem if the job is v.'ell done. . Ford, in fact, stated: 
"Tcfitinfj the influence of the reproductions method on response 
rate shows that the printed, folder-type questionnaire outpulle 
the mimeographed, stapled, legal-size questionnaire..." (p. 44). 
He went on to state, though, that this difference was not sig- 
nificant at -che five percent level and also resulted in a neg- 
ligible effect on the decreasing of item response. "For the 
printed form 21.6;i of the questions v/ere unanswered compared 
to 22. 2,";^ for the mimeographed form with the difference not 
significant" (p. 44). These results are very similar to those 
found by Scott (1961), although he did not go so far as to • 
test item nonresponse. 

Even though no studies have proved that a printed ques- 
tionnaire greatly outdraws a mimeographed one, this rsscarcher 
feels it is wise to use print or at least an offset process.. 
Since a questionnaire's appearance nay often determine whether 
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it is read or thrown away, it is important that the fern look 
as attractive as possible. Another advantage of commercial 
printing is the fact that this process results in smaller • 
letters and numbers which result in a shorter questionnaire, 
as far as space is concerned. It has already been stated that 
it is advanta.::eous to keep the cover letter from appearing too 
lengthy, and this claim is also propounded for both the ques- 
tionnaire itself and the follow-up letter. 

Another factor which has seldom been studied is the field 
of illustrations. This area is probably considered infrequently 
because, much of the survey research is a type which does not 
lend itself well to illustrations (i.e. follovT^ps, perceptions, 
economic facts, a^e data, product testing, etc.). Levine and 
Gordon (1958-1959) recommended designing a mail questionnaire 
that sells i-cself , and they felt this calls for the use of 
graphic materials. Howevsr, Ford (1963) warned that illus- 
trations must be handled carefully since they may create a 
cluttered appearance if used extravagantly, and Erdon (1957) 
stated that illustrations, other than where necessary, do 
not usually increase returns. 

Form 

Closely related to the appearance of the mailing is 
the form of the questionnaire itself. The researchers who 
commented on this subject stated that the personality of each 
respondent as a unique individual must be respected 
(Snclling, 1969; Krojci, 1968). According' to Furno (1966), 
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a wcll-dosiGncd questionnaire is easy to read and follov/ and 
is desicned so that the respondent's writing flow is con- 
tinuous. V/hen requesting the desired information be supplied, 
the least nececiiary nunber of words should be used, and the 
amount of writing requested of the subject should be reduced 
to an absolute minimur:!. Added to this is the suggestion 
espoused by Nixon (195^) that questions requiring varying 
types of responses or markings be placed in different sections. 

Goode and Hatt (1952) felt that if tne. above recoinen- 
dations are followed the questionnaire develops into a unity 
which then does not require the subject to jump around from 
one frame of reference to another. They suggested beginning 
with an attention-catching, but non-contrcversial item. They 
went on to say: "In fact, schedules or questionnaires often 
begin with irrelevant or harmlGss questions" (p. 132). However, 
this investigator would not reocm.-end that tactic, for many po- 
tential respondents iriight judgo the questionnaire by its first 
question, and then decide an irrelevant questionnaire is not 
worth their time. Since the establishment of rapport v/ith 
one's subjects is vital, it is important to n^ail a questionnaire 
v/ith a well-designed and non-ccmplex form. 

Webster (V/ebster's Dictionary, 1965) defines a questionnaire 
In the following manner: "a set of questions for obtaining sta- 
tistically useful or personal information from individuals" (p. 701) 
Marshall (19GO) added his own values to this definition in his de- 
scription of an optimum form: "Tlie best questionnaire is a blank 
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sheet of paper and a proper freedom for the: answerer" (p. 177). 
It seems, however, that if one is careful of the contents it 
is possible to mail a fairly standard form which has a hi^b 
probability of beins returned. Goode and Hatt (1952) claimed 
that the questionnaire must convice the respondent that she/he 
is not merely being quizzed but is taking an' active part in an 
interesting and useful process. They stated that this cooper- 
ative feeling leads to ir.ore valid data. Some (Leiblen, 196S; 
Donald, i960) stated that reply rates are high when those 
queried are associated in some way with the organization 
responsible for the study, and it is logical that the more 
pleasant associations an individual has with the source of 
the questionnaire, the more likely she/he is to respond. 

Population 

Ant,ther great impetus to a good response is a population 
especially interested or involved in the content areas cove-ed. 
This objective can be problematical, however, because there may 
be a real temptation to cover too many areas, Ar^ early as .1^20 
F. Stuart Chapin (1920) recommended including as few questions 
as possible because a bulky questionnaire would seem more 
formidable than it really was, and would therefore deter 
replies. Furno (1966) was more specific on this topic, saying 
that information not absolutely essential and pertinent to the 
purpose of the study should not be requested. His suggestion 
makes much more sence than that of Goode and Hatt's (1952), 
discussed earlier, that the question:iairc commence with ir- 
relevant quorior. . 
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Pacts vs. Opinions 

If one mails a questionnaire requesting facts rather than 
opinions, the' response rate is likely to be greater (Jackson & 
Rothney, 1961). There are probably many reasons for this, the 
most obvious one being that checking "yes" or "no" or circling 
a given alternative requires less time than responding to a 
series of open-ended questions . 

Content 

V/hether a survey deals v;ith past, present, or projected 
data, the researcher must be assured that the problem is sig- 
nificant, either practically or theoretically. This problem 
must be clearly defined and deemed important enough to request 
the time of busy and important people. Once all of these 
factors are • considered, and the researcher has determined 
v;hether a multiphasic or single-subject form v/ill be de- 
veloped (Clausen and Ford recommended the former 19^7 )i 
the res.earcher is ready to begin work on the actual ques- 
tionnaire itself. 

Question 

Since the question is the fundamental unit of data 
collection in the social sciences, an inexperienced re- 
searcher may feel that drawing up a set of queries is all 
that need be undertaken. However, Goode and Piatt (1952) 
felt that the questionnaire cannot begin to be formulated 
before the researcher has ascertained as much as possible 
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about the subject at hand. After the investi~ator has conferred 
with associates and friends, a rough formulation of some of the 
proposed questions may be developed. As long as the researcher 
realizes that 'each item in a questionnaire ideally forms a hy- 
pothesis or at least a part of one, it should not be too dif- 
ficult to eliminate unnecessary questions. 

Because the researcher is not present when the subject 
receives the forn, a dynamic questionnaire wherein the order 
of questions is determined by the subject's previous ansv/ers, 
will not even be a consideration in this discussion of mail 
questionnaires. Plowever, since this appears to be one of the 
only areas in v/hich a type of question is inapplicable to a 
mail questionnaire, the I'ollowing discussion of questions is • 
quite extensive. Since the content of the questions affect 
many areas of the study, from the derivation of relevant 
replies to the receipt of the respondents' cooperation, this 
area is a vital one. 

Whether open or closed questions are the subject of 
consideration, it is very important to state each question 
unambiguously. One would expect that researchers would 
follow this advice without being reminded, but Freed (195^) 
claimed that it is a widespread error for an interroGation 
to be so unlimited in detail that neither the experimenter 
nor the subject comprehends what is being sought. Since 
the question is the heart of any survey, every effort should . 
be made to be assured that it is not vague, and thereby con- 
fusing to the rcsnondents. Another element of this potential 
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difficulty is that the use of unfaniliar dargon might lead 
the subject to assume that the questionnaire is not worth 
answering. Char.iterlin (1963), r-:ouly (1963), and Levine 
and Gordon (1958-1959) are among those who told their 
readers that the queries must be entirely unambiguous 
and meaningful to the respondent. They should be brief, 
to the point, and as unbiased as possible. Added to this 
is the warning that each question should flow logically 
and easily from the one preceding it. It follows, then, 
that the optimal questionnaire would begin with simple, 
though not trivial, items and then move to those which 
are more complex; however, due to fatigue factors, the 
most important questions should not appear at the very 
end. Simultanwously, the questions phould be progressing 
from a general area to one more specific, which can be 
accomplished by the use of funnel questions. Questions 
dealing with a specif ic . subjec-: should be grouped together, 
rather than interscersed throughout, since that tends to be 
tiring and disconcerting for the respondent. Adherence to 
this arrangement would result in questions that can be cross- 
interpreted and are therefore unified, at least from the 
standpoint of pui-pose. 

While the above recommendations refer to the formu- 
lation of each specific question itself, general rules have 
also been proposed regarding the development of good questions 
(Lundctedt, 1969; Van Dalcn, 1962). Before the researcher 
docidon to include a specific question, shc/ho should be 
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positive that the area of consideration is significant enough 
to cause concern. The question should be absolutely necessary 
to gather dat^ that would add substantively to those facts 
previously ascertained. Zach query should be carefully 
roasonec' and clearly delineated to produce the exact re- 
sponses required as data and at the same tine, all of the 
questions taken together must sufficiently cover the important 
aspects. of the necesnary material. This would be simpler to 
accomplish if one were aware of the historical background 
against which each question is framed. After each question 
is developed, if closed questions are used, the researcher 
must provide an adequate number of alternatives to allow 
the respondent to exnpress herself /himself properly 
and accurately. 

The last of the above suggeGtions refers to closed 
questions, but open ones can also be employed, the format 
depending on the content covered. Closed questions are 
usually easier for the resyondents , and therefore Robir. (1955) 
and Robertson (1961) stated that these ite~s are mere likely 
to be answered. This investigator certainly would suggest 
asking for open responses only when abGolutely necessary, 
especially in light of Falthzik and Carroll's (1971) findings 
regarding questionnaires mailed to the 200 largest firms 
across the country. They were questioned about the rel- 
ative importance of a college graduate's personal charac- 
• toristics at the time of recruitment, and there was a si[ - 
■ nificant difference, de- ending on type of questionnaire, on 
Q the nu'iibcr of returns. Of the 100 firns receiving open-ended 
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questionnaires, only 2?^^ returned thetn while ld>% of the 100 
companies recniving closed questionnaires returned theirs. 
This suggests that even if the f orir.ulaticn of valid alter- 
natives requires an extensive amount of time and effort, 
the researcher is rewarded in the number of returns she/he 
receives. Not only is this form of question easier for the 
respondent, but if classification is the researcher's ob- 
jective, it is also most efficient for her/hir., due to the 
fact that Greater uniformity of responses is assured. if 
this is the case, the researcher must be sure that the re- 
spondents' opinions or data can be well structured. 

As a rule, closed questions are less costly to analyze 
than open ones since their use ensures that the form in which 
the data is collected is proper for the type of analysis 
proposed. The alternatives may aid in clarifying the meaning 
of the question, but the researcher should certainly not try 
to force the respondent to express ?n opinion regarding a 
subject about v;hich she/he hardly cares. In fact, some 
(Falthzik and Carroll, 1971; Backstrum and Hursh, 1963) 
felt that the frugality of the category system is not 
enough justification for surrendering the subtle meanings 
of the gathered information. These researchers warned that 
if the respondents had been given the option, they may have 
categorised themselves differently, and even though this form 
of question furnishes a more meaningful basis for comparison, 
it nay not contain the alternative most suitable to the case 
of the roGponScnt. Ilcrriott (1969) stated that "elite re- 
npondcntn," such as university prof os.-.ors or school-board 
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officials are frequently highly antagonized by specifically 
structured questions, so this could present a problem. If the 
researcher were dealing with such a population, she/he must ■ 
decide- whether the saving of time for all T-arties concerned 
Qustifiec the possible uncooperativeness on the part of the 
proposed respondents. Phillips (1971) proffered a similar 
"v/arning, and he did not limit his populr.tion, statins that 
the respondent may reply negatively to closed questions 
because he is not able to e>:iDress highly individualized 
responses. If he were to feel that such procedures produced 
inaccuracies, he would probably come to question the value 
of the questionnaire as a whole. 

Before proceeding to discuss open-ended questions, now • 
is an approp:?iate time to study the alternatives allowed the 
respondent,, since they are most important to the closed question. 
The tendency to choose alternatives ' which agree with the questions 
is a fear stated by Levine and Gordon (1958-1959) and 
Anderson (1953), but Furntratt (1969) found no proof of 
this in a study of 21? adult suboects. On the other hand, 
Miklich (1966) clai;:icd that the nature of the question itself 
can elicit an agreement-disagreement response set; he stated 
that if ambiguous questions are perceived as being important 
they will evoke agreement, while they will evoke disagreement 
if the respondent feels the query is unimportant. 

The least comnlicated decisions are those regarding the. 
phy.Tical arrangement of the question's alternatives. Besides 
ncparating the oucrios by either dots or extra space, Lovine 
and Gordon (1953-1959) reco-Mcnded placing category designations 
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and/or space for the replies close tosether to. avoid one pos- 
sibility of error. If confusion is still possible, place a 
dotted line from the category to the proposed answer space . ' 
If this advice is followed, the check lists, fill-inn, or mul- 
tiple choice questions are conveniently arranged. If yes and 
no replies are requested, Nixon (195^) recommended arransing 
the.-n vertically instead of horizontally. ' If other types of 
questions are used, he along with Tallent nd Heiss (1959) 
and Levine and Gordon (1958-1959) susgested tnat it is op- 
timal to provide for mere checking of tossible answers already 
present on the questionnaire rather than requesting a written 
response. In the case of either fill-ins or open-ended questions. 
Ford (1968) reminded the researcher to supply enough space for the 
answer, claiming that this seemingly obvious' step will decrease' 
item nonresponse. 

Besides attending to the physical arrangement of the avail- 
able alternatives, Gannon, Northern, and Carroll (1971), 
Van Dalen (1962), Tallent and Heiss (1959), and Nixon (195^) 
suggested leaving room for alternatives not provided by the re- 
searcher. Rather than merely leaving space for comi!:ents, 
Mouly (1963) suggested adding an additional category; however, 
he does warn that few will actually opt for this choice. 

This frequently requires adding an extra category asking 
for 'Other-Please specify' for the respondent who does 
not find any of the alternatives suitable. On the other 
hand, cxoor>"icnce GUg::eGts that the respondent rarely ex- 
ercises this ootion, 'almost invariably he simply accepts 
one of the alternatives r,roviccd rather than devis*^ .his 
own. It should be noted that the more scientifically 
or.i cntcd the respondent is, the more precise nc tends to 
be nnd the more annoyed he is likely to become with 
prop]nnnor] olternati ves , each of which he would have to 
O qualify before it v/ould cover his oarticular situation (p. 250) 
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Best (1959) also suscested placing "Icindly specify" as a 
subtitle under other, but he did not discuss whether or 
not he had found it to be used. 

Related to Mouly's (1965) assertion that soae re- 
spondents react negatively to categories in v/hich they do 
not fit, Preed (196^) reccra:nended periTiittin-; the respondent 
to mold the question to her/his individual situation. Levine 
and Gordon (1958-1959) proffered similar advice, although they 
sugces'ted that the respondent be requested, in the initial di- 
rections, to comnient to clarify some of the chec'^.ed ansv/ers. 
Rather than depend on the respondent to keep in mind this orig- 
inal request, however, this researcher feels it is more efficient 
tc provide a catoEory, such as "other" or "comment" nftf^r each 
question. This alternative would especially appeal to those v/ho 
find it frustrating to adhere to the preplanned options, and 
would also be a beneficial means of eliciting relevant infoi?- 
niation which has not yet been sufficiently tapped by the ques- 
tionnaire. Besides Mouly's (1965) finding that scientifically 
oriented respondents dislike preplanned alternatives, 
Deutscher '(1956) claimed that those with above-average 
intelligence and schoolins rebel when asked to make ste- 
reotypical judgments. 

Deciding exactly what choices should be orovided 
GG alternatives can be difficult. Generally sneaking, 
Gellitz, Jahoda, Deutcch, and Cook (1959) felt it was wiser 
to offer a scale of response alternatives rather than re- 
questing dichotcmouG anowcrn which could lead to unrcaliGtic 
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results. They felt that because the questionnaire is then 
perceived more favorably by the respondent, her/his answers 
will be more accurate and provide more detailed information. 
Rather than devising a scale, Good (1966) and Van Dalen (1962) 
felt that all that is necesoary is a third alternative, such 
as "no definite feeling or conviction ,"' "none of the above," 
or "doubtful." Hov/ever, this reviewer fears that it v/ould 
be too easy for acme of the respondents to check that cate- 
gory rather than carefully weighing each alternative pre- 
sented, and if too many claim to be "undecided," the study 
will have produced no results. 

Even though the yes-and-no dichotomy sharply restricts 
the measurement of a wide span of opinion or factual data, 
this type of questionnaire is still used. In one case, 
Duncan (1963) sent a questionnaire to every marriage counselor, 
child guidance specialist, and psychologist listed in the yellow 
pages of the Florida telephone books. The questions were placed 
on a five by eight inch card which was return-addressed and 
stamped. The respondents wero asked to list their professional 
affiliations, but all other queries could be answered merely by 
checking either yes or no. Duncan received a 67,'^ response, and 
in a ].ater discussion of nonresponse, this will be shown to be 
a good rate. 

The wording of the alternatives is another factor which 
must be considered carefully.'^ Besides being sure to phrase 
the questions simply, briefly, and clearly in terms ordinaril;^ 
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used by the population (Festinger 8: Katz, 1965; Van Dalen, 1962; 
Levine & Gordon, 195Q-1959; Stephan* S: McCarthy , 1958), Freed (196^) 
discouraged employing vague terras such as "fairly," "sometimes," 
"usually," "perhaps," and "naybe." Instead, he susc;ested usins de- 
cisive ter.-ninolo-y, as do Best (1959) and Haccoby and Maccoby (1956 
who warned that the adverbs "frequently," "occasionally," and 
"rarely," and the adjective "fair" mean different things to dif^ 
fercnt people. Hov/ever, even though it has been stated that both 
questions and alternatives should be exact in meaninc, Goode and 
Ilatt (1952) warned that if very precise responses are requested, 
a small error in retention becomes an appreciable deviation. 
Designing the' alternatives certainly does not have to be a 
"no-win" proposition, but middle ground between looseness and 
rigid specificity must be followed. For multiple-choice re- 
sponses there arc usually three to five gradations, but no one 
states that it is not sometimes approT^riate to use a greater 
number; however, it is also important to design answers which 
in no way overlap each other Cue vine a Gordon, 1958-1959). 
^Jaccoby and Maccoby (1956) reccmrr.ended stating in detail the 
time period, location, and context the researcher desires the 
subject to recall, and then either specifying dll of the cate- 
gories open to the respondent, or making none explicit. 

Another difficulty of the closed question was studied 
by Holdaway (1971), who requested 1000 education undergraduates 
to complete a 10-item personal-values questionnaire. In order 
to determine whether different resoonne patterns were associated 
with differcnceG in the naming and placement of alternatives, he 
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distributed 5 different . istrui^ents, each answered by 200 
students and each di. .rinc only in the resT)onse categories 
which could be selected. Dissimilar distributions were indeed 
recorded, dependent on whether the "undecided" choice was the 
midpoint of the asreernent-disagreement scale or was separated 
from that scale; 15.^^^ chose "undecided" when it occupied the 
middle pocition, but only 5-7?^ chose it when it sat to the 
far right of the scale. This difference, sisnificant at the 
.001 level, showed that the placement of "undecided" has a 
Gtrons effect on the responses. Recardins this aspect of the 
study, Holdaway concluded that the use of "undecided" off of 
the scale possessed little value', but still should be continued 
since it did provide a choice for those who. feel this category 
best describes their fcelino;. This investisator feels it 
should definitely not be the middle choice, since then too 
little data is likely to be obtained. 

In this same study, Holdaway '(1971) also found that 
whether he labelled the midpoint "undecided" or "neutral" 
affected the response pattern, mainly because of the problems 
related to the neutral point. This response is really a self- 
contradictory one since it signifies the fact that the subject 
is willing to respond, but has no opinion regarding the question 
He also found that his subjects were raore willing to choose 
extreme positions when they were not labelled with a 
"strongly" modifier. 

AnotbGr difficulty inherent in the closed questions is 
the pocnibility that the respondent has chGckod answers 
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randomly, without even reading the questions. Peterson (1961) 
stated that this is a problem to v;hich T.ost senders of ques- 
tionnaires usually give little attention, but he does suggest 
including blind check items. Even though others have argued 
that the resoonses are voluntary, he felt that there is no 
evidence to prove that the que. ion-aires v/ere really taken 
seriously. This reviewer, however, would worry that the ad- 
vantages provided by blind check items would be reduced by 
the antagonism, and increasing nonresponse, which these 
either irrelevant or repetitious questions caused. 

Fcstinger and Katz's (1965) description of the closed 
question serves as a compact summary. 

Generally sr.eaking, the 'closed ouestion is well 
ariauted to situations in which {1) ^nere is 
only one frame of reference from which the re- 
spondent can answer the question; (2) witnin 
this single fran;e of reference, there is a 
known range of possible responses; and 
within this range there are cD early defined 
choice points which accurately represent the 
position of each respondent (p.351)« 

However, since all situations do not fit into the above cate- 
gory, or even if they do, the researcher may decide not to 
design closed questions, other forms can be employed. Falthzi 
and Carroll -(1971) suggested that the open-ended question shou 
be employed first to establish the important alternatives and 
then these should be presented as the categories of the closed 
question. Their suggestion, however, v;ould involve even more 
pretesting, and the researcher could probably define the nec- 
essary alternatives without this process. Another case in 
which a combination of the two types of questions can be used 
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was susCested by Peach (1972), Eaclcstrum and Hursh (1965),. and 
Goode and Hatt (1952). They recorr.T.ended that even additional 
information wUl be returned when open-ended questions follow 
those of the closed variety. In this way, the respondent will 
feel as if she/he is allowed to express herself /himself spon- 
taneously .and will not feel as confined, by the closed questions. 
The respondent is less likely to feel the frustration of having 
words forced into her/his mouth and will then be rr.ore effective 
in detailing her/his personal definition of the situation. 
Goode and Hatt (1952) stated that allowing for more space than 
seeu.s ixecessary is a stimulus for the respondent, to answer this 
type of query more fully. .Another encouraging • aspect of this 
type of question is that its wording and phrasing is usually^ 
similar to that used in day-to-day conversation and this could 
encourage both spontaneity and a desire to communicate clearly 
and fully. 

Certainly, f ree-responsa questions can also be the sole 
type used in a questionnaire.' Because structured ques-jions 
lose a great amo\mt of the intensity and color of the re- 
spondent's feelings, the open-ended question could be very 
advantageous either when the researcher expects a wide range 
of replies or when not too informed regarding the type of answer 
a particular question will elicit. This latter alternative, 
though, should not be a problem if the researcher has studied 
the entire problem both carefully and intensely. 

Besides the probability of reducing the overall response 
rate, Poach (1972) and liackstrum and Hursh (1965) discussed 



other problems inherent in the use of the open-ended question. 
Besides demanding a fairly great a.T.ount of roor. in the form, their 
analysis is a very difficu?ut task, and this type of question is 
not an easy one to treat statistically. In order to interpret all 
of the connients it is certainly essential to fornulate a group of 
cateGories which will include the entire range of responses. As 
each classification is formulated, however, a synthesis is taking 
place. Whether open or closed questions are part of the in- 
strument, Goode and Hatt (1952) claimed that any question v/hich 
is recused by more than five percent of the population should 
hir-u restudied. 

The reliability and validity of each question and the 
questions as a whole is another problem with which the researcher 
must contend. To prove the value of. the study to the respondent 
and of course to nake the study itself worthwhile, the ques- 
tionnaire must have content validity (Festinger cc Katz, 1965; 
Mouly, 1965); each question should t e related to the subject 
being studied, and the overall topic must be covered adequately. 
Back (1962) stated that a questionnaire is more reliable if each 
question does not carry all of the information for which it is 
capable, but instead is grouped with a set of queries which 
carry all of the information. This is similar to Festinger and 
Katz's suggestion that each question should be limited to only 
one idea or reference. This means, then, that the researcher 
should combine a number of the questions with similar intent 
in a rational manner so that the desired material will be elic- 
ited. Goode and Ilatt (1952) summed up the preceding discussion 
well when they wrote: "The formulation of good questions is a 
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much more subtle and frustratins task than is Generally believed 
by those who have not actually attempted it" (p. 152). 

Questionnaire Length 

At the same time the researcher is formulatins the 
questions and deciding whether to use the closed and/or open 
format, she/he should not forget that most of the research 
supports the short questionnaire. Mouly (1965) claimed that 
"...brevity is not impoi-tant in itself, but as a means of re- 
moving superfluous items and thus improving the overall quality 
of the instrument-' (p. 258). This is probably only part of the 
reasoning behind keeping questionnaires short, hov/ever, since 
the tolerance of the respondent m.ust be kept in mind. As a 
result of the many studies regarding the length of the ques- ^ 
tionnaire, some (Leslie, 1970;.Goode S: Hatt, 1952) have stated 
lanequi vocally that the shorter the instrument, the better. 
The usual reasoning espoused for mailing a .short form is thr.t 
more are then likely to be returned, and it should be noted 
•that "short" usually signifies either one or two pages. As a 
rather extreme example, Stanton (1959) received a 2Q';i response 
to a 5-pace questionnaire, and a 50"^ response to a post card 
carrying a single question. Bauer and Meissner (19&5) found 
it disadvantageous to use a 2-page questionnaire instead of a ' 
l-page form. In their measurement of economic indicators, 
they found that their group of managers wrote more nonsense 
ancv/ers when the questionnaire was lengthened from 1 page to 
2, .and this was significant at the 5;'^ level of confidence, as 
was tho fact tluit the propotion of exactly correct responses 



decreased. The number of unanswered questions, insignificant wi 
the l-?ase form, also increased greatly when 2 pages were sent.. 
This agrees witn Jackson and Rothney's (1961) finding that the 
length of the instrument effects the number of completed' 
questions: in sending out a 4-page questionnaire, they found a 
significant decrease in the proportion of responses for each sub 
sequent page. 

Another v/ay of measuring the questionnaire's length, and 
probably more relevant to the respondent, is- the time necessary 
to complete the form. Goode and Hatt (1952) felt that it is 
generally unwise to look forward to returns from a questionnaire 
which takes much more than 25 minutes, But Gleazer (1970) has 
oroerienced the situation where a hopeful researcher requests 
"only 15 minutes of your time," and really demands more if the 
instrument is to be completed carefully.' This reviewer spec- 
ulates that this might possibly have been part of Hill's (ijS?) 
problem, as he surveyed the 2300 ACES (Association for 
Coimselor Education and Supervision) members and received less 
than a one-third response. His 10 minute checklist dealt with 
the standards for counselor education, a topic. of concern to 
many counselors, so this researcher feels he may have 
misjudged the time required for his form. Of course, there 
also could have been other difficulties, and since he did not 
report the checklist itself, it is impossible to judge. 

Citing contradictory evidence, however, are those who 
fool that the researcher doeo not have to attempt to ask as 
few quc!?,tionr. as poosible. In a study regarding smoking, 
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Sirken, Pifer, and Brown (i960) mailed a questionnaire to 
those attending physicians named on death certificates. 
Their short forni resulted in a significantly greater initial 
return thaii the longer version, but the final response rate 
was not significantly different for the long and short 
forms In other studies of the effect of seeking additional 
information, Clausen and Ford (IW) found that one or two 
pages of supplemental queries did not change the response 
•rate, and Gletto (19^0), when dealing v/ith university 
alumni, received sir.ilar response rates for both a 10 and a 
25 page form. It is not reported what this rate was, how- 
ever, and it could very probably be as low as the 29.9/'^ 
Leslie (1970) reported for a long questionnaire mailed to 
professionals in colleges. Even with this poor initial 
return, though, after 3 n:ore mailings the response rate had 
achieved the lOO;^ mark. Havemann and V/est (1952) did not 
carry their study as far, but they were also dealing with 
college graduates and sent 17,053 of them 13 page in- 
struments. They received a 36.2;j reply to their initial 
mailing, and after 1 follow-up had 59. If^ of the total ques- 
tionnaires. In addition, lA9o wrote, refusing to complete 
the form. 

Instructions 

The instructions arc another aspect of the questionnaire 
with which the researcher must be concerned as both their ap- 
pearance and content are important. Both Rummel (1958) 
Nixon (I95'i) stated that they should stand out, either by the 
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use of heavy, distinctive lettering, capital letters, italics, or 
underlining. Even though they should be as brief as possible, 
they must also be clear, and Thomas (1964) claimed this is one of 
the variables encourasin- the respondent to complete the form. 
Another possible difficulty to try to avoid is that the di- 
rections could be so hard for the potential respondent that 
she/he loses interest and pays no attention to them. 

Information 

Now that both the cover. letter and questionnaire are 
complete, the researcher should check to see that a few details 
about herself/himself are included. The questionnaire itself 
should also contain the name of the person responsible for the 
study and that, person ' s address or the address to which the 
form is supposed to be sent. In order for the researcher to be 
the recipient of valid resppnses, she/he must be seen as up- 
standirg and accesible. 

Return Envelope 

Besides mailing a cover letter and, .. quest ionnaire , the re- 
searcher Ghould also enclose a postage free return envelope, 
another element v.-hich has also undergone much study, and 
without which a low rate of return should be anticipated. As 
no study ic reported that measured the return rate of ques- 
tionnaires accompanied by return envelopes versus those re- 
lying on the respondents to initiate this task, it can be seen 
that mailing one is standard. The question then becomes one 
of deciding what type of postage, on these envelopes one 
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standsxd measure smaller than the sending ones, results 
in the Greatest percentage of responses. 

Levine and Gordon (1958-1959) reoo^a.ended affixinc air 
mail, special delivery staT:ps to both the return and out- 
going envelopes. Their feeling was that this method urges 
the potential respondent 'to return the questionnaire since 
she/he can see how consequential the researcher feels the 
questionnaire is. They stated that this technique maxi- 
mizes responses, but they provided no proof. 

Many others (Ford, 1968; Simon, 1967; Nixon, 195^; 
Goodo a Hatt, 1952) either merely suggested a sta-^iped 
return envelope or favored it- over business reply 
mailings, but like Levine and Gordon (195S-1959), they 
cited no specific examples. Kephart and Bressler (1958), 
in ex-perimenting with inducement factors,' did mention that 
they considered using either meterec. mail or business-type 
stamped-return envelopes, but they chose instead to affix 
an individual stamp to each of the envelopes. Their 
initial mailing and follov;-up did result in more than 65fi 
response, but of course this was not due only to the stamps. 

In a survey of those who had been Fulbright Gmith- 
Mundt grantees, Gullahorn and Gullahorn (1963) stated that 
"...stamped return envelopes were significantly more ef- 
fective than business-reply enclosures (p--.01)" (p. 295). •'^ 
large proportion of their subjects were on the faculty at 
different colleges and the researchers felt that the 
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stamped return envelope elicited' within them a sense of oblication 
it may have dissociated the sponsoring orcanization from one car- 
rying on a soiling campaign, as commercial stamping is often asso- 
ciated with mailed advcriseraents . 

Other studies (Sr.ellins, 1969; Tallent 8:Reiss, 1959) also 
mentioned the inclusion of this type of envelope, but it was one o 
their constant variables. Plog (1965), however, credited the in- 
clusion of the self-addressed, postage free envelope with his. 98^ 
resnonse to his survey mailed those who had written letters .to the 
Boston Herald . He felt that this envelope aided the respondent's 
cooperation, as she/he was not asked to do this task. This re- 
viewer feels, however, that the high reply rate is probably more a 
factor of the population involved, a group already used to ex- 
pressing themselves. 

Kow that everything is ready to be sent, the details of the 
mailing require the researcher's attention. Among the topics to 
■ be considered are the envelope itself, the type of postage, and 
the tine of arrival of the material. 

No studies have been reported v;here variations were at- 
tempted on the style of the outgoing envelope itself, and it 
scemr. that most suggested using a plain one of standard size 
ojid placing the return address in the upper left hand corner. 
Usually the researcher's name would be in the return address 
position, but Cnelling (1969) substituted the name of a fac- 
ulty member who knew the recipient and then proceeded to add 
the name and address of the college. In their study of the 
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aluani of a professional fraternity, V/eilbacher and V/alsh (1952) 
desired that their recipients be conipletely neutral before they 
viewed the questionnaire, so their envelope contained no ref- 
erence to the sponcorinc fraternity. The potential respondent's 
name should appear in the same forr. as it does in the cover 
letter, and Snsllins mentioned typing his while Kann (1959) 
addressed by hand each of the ones she mailed to 5OO graduates 
of the University of Wisconsin. She was very careful of her 
handwriting and made every attempt to send a neat envelope; un- 
fortunately, she did not report her results, and even if she 
did it would be difficult to know what percentage of the 
results were due to this particular effort. 

Post ace 

Unlike the envelope, many studies have been conducted to 
attempt to ascertain the effect different postage has on the 
response. Snelling (1969) felt thai, even the oostmark carries 
some influence, and he mailed his forms from college post 
offices. He also affixed the stamps by hand, and Champion and 
Scar (1969) claimed that, because of its personalized nature, 
this led to a greater response than those v/hich were 
machine printed. 

Simon (196?) stated that the use of first-class postage 
results in a greater response than third-class, but that is 
now relevant only for historical interest as letters can no 
longer bo . sent third class. Gullahorn and Gullahorn (1965) 
confirmed this statement with their finding that instruments 
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sent first class were returned significantly nore ofteu Cp< .02) 
than those sent third class. They felt that first class 
postaee is v/orth the added expense, as it emphasizes the im- 
portance of the study, and V/ilcox (1965) generalized this even 
further by stating that most middle-class subjects are already 
in the habit of responding to first-class mail. 

Whether to use postage more expensive than regular is 
still very relevant, and this has been the topic of much 
study. After^reviev.'ing some of the past findings and then 
conducting a survey of their own. Champion and Sear (1969) 
stated that in the usual cases, more expensive postage results 
in a larger percentage of returns. Ford (19&8) was more spe- 
cific in his recommendations, claiming that air mail ques- 
tionnaires are returned more frequently than those sent via 
regular postage; unfortunately, however, he quoted no proof 
while Kephart and Bressler (1958), in a stud;7. one aspect of 
which dealt with the effect of altering the denominations of 
the stumps, cane to a different conclusion. Even though more 
of their air nail instruments were returned, the result was 
not significant at the .05 level of confidence, and therefore 
not worthy of the additional expense. These same researchers, 
however, did find that the use of special delivery stamps was 
statistically significant v/hen compared to those bearing reg- 
ular postage, and similar results are discussed in the 
section dealing with the postage selected for follow-ups. 

0 

Besiclos cxr ei-^inicn tin:: v/ith more expen.sivc r)ODtap;e, 
ctiulicf) have alrio been conanctcrl to. assess the effect of 
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varyinG the color and/or denominations (but still equalling the 
price of first class) of the stamps. Roeher (1965) claimed 
that more responses will be forthcoming if small-denomination 
stamps of different colors are affixed to the envelope, and he 
assumed this results since the respondent attaches a sense of 
personal interest to the idea. In studying the degree of 
sharing in marriage relationships, Langworth (1955) employed 
the same technique, but for different reasons. After learning 
of Mayor's advice, that blue, red, brovm , green, and black are 
the order of color appeal in postage stamps, he proceeded to 
place a one cent, a two cent, and a three cent stamp on each 
envelope. He was hopeful that the respondent v;ould either 
especially notice the expense. of the mailing or at least have 
her/his attention drawn to this envelope, and therefore 
become more interested in the instrument itself. He claimed 
that this procedure did increase the responses by two per- 
centage points, but he did not provide information as to 
whether this was significant. If a small number of ques- 
tionnaires were sent, this extra bother hardly seems worth 
the ti'ouble. 

Timing 

Those asked to respond to questionnaires do not always 
have the time to do so, and even though Mouly (1965) stated 
that the time of the form's arrival is important only if the 
standing of the study is already weak, others felt that the 
time at which the measurement process is executed is indeed 
important. Lundbcrg (1955) advised mailing all of the forms 



siinultaneouGly so that one or two recipients do not become 
suspicious that they were selected for a special examination. 
He felt that the questionnaires should arrive at the re- 
spondents • homes Friday evening or Saturday morning, and then 
the forms v;ill receive immediate attention during the v/eek- 
end. This resec:rcher, hov/ever, v/ould be more . inclined to 
agree with Leslie (1970) and Longworth (1955) v/ho stated that 
response rates are greater if the forms appear either Thursday 
afternoon or early Friday. They stated that the respondents 
are then more likely to ansv/er, as they v;ill be cleaning their 
desks and completing unfinished tasks. 

Besides considering the day cf the week, the time of the 
year is also important. It seems logical that most researchers 
would avoid unusually busy periods such as test-taking time, 
the beginning or ending days of school,. and holidays. Even 
though her forms probably did not arrive exactly as school • 
opened, Mann (1959) timed hers near to that date. Unfortunately, 
she did not report her results, but her reasoning was as follows: 
"For Americans everywhere, and especially for college graduates, 
September is a month of new beginnings; it was felt that this 
month was the psychologically best time to greet alumni with an 
eight-page questionnaire" (p. 171). In a controlled study exam- . 
ining the optimal season in which to attempt such measurements, 
Thomas (196'!0 found that public school administrators honor orig- 
inal summer requests as well as they do those mailed in the 
winter, but the latter are returned somev/hat more quickly. In 
light of the above studies, it seems that the researcher would 



^^r^r^rsT, concp to-ether with the practicality 
be wise to employ some coranon sense to^e-c-aex 

of when she/he needs, and is ready to collect, the data. 
Population 

Althou-h the study ni-ht not per.-nit the researcher to decide 
in which season of the year she/he will send out the forms, 
Russell and Kaluzny (1970) felt it would be beneficial if the Geo- 
graphic location of the potential respondents could be previously 
defined. They received the greatest proportion of responses from 
those living within the. region nearest the site of the study, but 
as the distance increased, there was less ^effect on the differ- 
ences in the response rate. Regarding the speed of the returns, 
those either nearest or furthest were the slowest. This investi- 
gator certainly would not recommend selecting the population by 
such criteria, but as Stephan and McCarthy (1958) pointed out: 
"The operational decisions about the definition of the population 
flow net from what will be desired :.n the analysis, but f;:om what 
is feasible or what is convenient in conducting the survey" 
(p.J-^-?). This is certainly more likely when an interview study, 
is usod, but it is a real possibility v/hen a questionnaire is 
the primary tool. The above experimenters then proceeded to 
divide the choice of the subject population into two classes. 

We nay recognize two broad classes of selection 
techniaues: (1) those techniques that are inde- _ 
TDendent of the ^articular setuiD of the population m 
the sense that the selection can be made m advance 
by a moans that is esocntially a selection of 
certain i^lacen or nositions out of all the possible 
ulaces an individual nay occupy, and (2) those 
technicuoG that dcoend to some extent on mdivid-^ 
ual clu'iracteristics of the persons in the nopulaoion 
or at leact some sortin-; of individuals as tliey are 
actually uocignod to or fall into their places m 
the i;ctup (p.il5). g3 



Of course, the final deter.^iination as to selection is dependent oi 
the variables bcinc studied, and it seems more beneficial to 
include persons for the substantive reason that they are members 
of the category which is relevant to the examination's purpose. 

V/ordi ng 

After the 'population and the optimal time have been chosen, 
the respondents will receive the questionnaires and proceed to 
place their ov/n interpretations on them. It is vital that the 
questions are phrased in such a way so that the subject does not 
either .misinterpret them or decide to answer evasively, errone-. 
ously, or not at all. Unfortunately, it can never be taken for 
.ranted. that the same groupins of words has. a universal meaning 
among the members of any certain group. It is always hoped, ' 
though, that the wording is conducive to an exact completion of 
tj;ie instrument, since errors in interpretation are only one of 
the many possible sources of errors-. This, of course, is a dif- 
ficulty inherent in the use of the self-administered ques- 
tionnaire, as the errors of the respondent are indeed recorded 
as final statements. In fact, Goode and Hatt (1952) claimed 
"...the questionnaire is effective only when the respondent is 
able or willing to e^rpress his actions clearly" (p.171). Cn 
the one hand, the questionnaire allows the subject to provide " 
more considered responses, but at the same time, the researcher 
cannot check on misunderstandings or imcomplete reolies. 



Subject's State of Mind 

Besides the interpretation placed directly on the ques- 
tionnaire, the state 01 mind of the subject is also very i:nportai 
especially since this factor has a direct bearing on the answers 
which will be provided. Many elements are included in this con- 
dition, including the time of arrival and the number of other re- 
sponsibilities in the subject's life v;hich compete with her/his 
complctinc the instrument. The priority given to this project 
will also be a result of the respondent's opinion of the use- 
fulness of the study combined 'with the attitude she/he holds re- 
garding the organization responsible for the study (Speak,' 196A-; 
Stephan 2. McCarthy, 1958). It is also detrimental, of course, 
if the subject has a negative ' attitude toward the subject of the 
investication or views the questionnaire as an agonizing repe- 
tition of trivial questions. V/ithey (I960) and Goode and 
Hatt (].952) warned that there is no important reason why the mo- 
tivation to fill out an uner-cpected questionnaire should be high, 
and no investigator is present to motivate the subject v/hen 
she/he may be trying to decide whether to respond or refuse. 
Gleazcr (1970) discusr.ed the university president, harassed by 
the many demands on his time, who replied to a form by v/riting: 
"I regret the necessity of returning to you without its com- 
pletion the questionnaire v/hich you mailed to me some days 
ago.... V/e simply do not have adequate personnel to enable us 
to devote the necessary time to the. completion of the great 
number of detailed questionnaires which are .-oent to us from 
time to time..." (p. 171). It seems that it was particularly 



kind of this person to at least explain his nonresponse, but 
it is also hoped that this does not eventually become a 
standard answer to questionnaires. 

The ansv/ers to specific questions are another area in 
v/hich the subject's state of rnind is important. For example, 
if a dichotoxous question is almost unanimously answered the 
same v/ay, the question may liave elicited stereotyped 
thinking. V;hen a lOO^i response is not received, Bennett and 
Hill (1964) claimed that a clue to the amount of bias can be 
ascertained by examining the amount of homoGeneity of the 
population and finding that the nonrespondents are ade- 
quately heterogeneous. They, along v;ith Donald (1960) felt 
that the subject is more likely to reply if she/he is suc- 
cessful and has a favorable report to make. Bennett and 
Hill stated, however, that personality bias due to non- 
response is not a problem worthy of the researcher's concern. 

- Nonresponse 

Nonres'^onse , though, is a large problem in and of 
itself, as there is no assurance that one v/ill receive sf 
great number of returns, and if there is much nor ..;c nonse , 
the supposition that a random selection of the population 
is being dealt with is undermined (Kawash cL Aleamoni , 1971). 
Bias is the difference between the actual mean of the popu- 
lation and the mean ascertained by averaging the estimated 
means of all of the samples, and this problem is very ev- 
ident in qucr.tionnairc studies because their response rate 
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the sample, and even a great proportion of questionr.aires 
is not certain evidence that no bias is present in the 
sa-nple. Snelling (1969) st-ited that bias is more likely to 
be a problem if less than ^0~/o of the • instruments are 

* t 

returned, and Bennett and Kill (196^) stated that while a 
eO/j response to a mailed questionnaire v/as considered good, 
they felt at least 80:i roust be returned to eliminate most 
of the bias These same investigators also mentioned that 
some writers emphasized that every subject must reply in 
order to eliminate nonresponse bias in certain kinds of 
studies, such as those that follov/-up high school graduates. 
This reviev;er feels that it is the investigator's obligation 
to report the percentage of response, and then the reader 
can decide hov; much weight to apply to the findings. 

Some researchers claimed that a definite segment of 
the ovulation are superior respondents, and among those 
v/ho reported differences, there is some agreement as to who 
can be expected not to reply. The group. least likely to 
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one of the factors that may have biased Yamainoto's (1965) 
study is the type of counseling psychologist who chooses to join 
the APA. Brammer (196B) reported that 75?^ of higher education 
counselin:, center directors, who are usually involved also with 
O counselor education, belong to either APA or .^GA. On the other 



respond is composed of single men youncer than 50 or older than 
49 v.'ho habitually do not reply to corre.spondence and do not 
correspond as • a part of their job. Most of these men have not 
received much education, and both their social status and 
income are low, a:: is their participation in community affairs. 
Not associated in any way with the orcanizaticn sponsoring the 
study, these men are really not very interested in the areas 
under examination (Gannon, Northern, S: Carroll, 1971; I'ucel, 
Nelson', & V/heeler, 1971; Champion Sear, 1969; Arrryris , 19SS; 
Eckland, 1953; Rosenau, 1964; Speak, 1964; Mouly, 1965; 
Donald, i960; Wallace, 195^). Larson and Catton (1959) 
claimed that these differences can be ascertained by comparing 
the early and late returns, as their differences move in a di- 
rection similar to those of the repliers compared to the nonrepliers 

As with most variables, however, the research on this one is 
not conclusive. V/hen the population sampled is a narrow one, such 
as collce-^c graduates, the above differences disappear (V/allace, 195^ 
Similarly, in a study of student teachers at Ball State Teachers 
College, the respondents did not differ from the nonrespondents 
on either 'sex or intelligence (Bennett i Hill,. 1964). This 
study also found no difference be bween respondents and non- 
respondents when comparing psychological characteristics 
measured by the California Personality Inventory, and 
Robin (1965) felt that differences are important only in 
investigations specifically of psychological characteristics, 
opinions, or values. If the data -Cope reported is correct, 
the problem of nonrcsponse mriy not be as significant as some 
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have sucnested, especially since Robin also claimed that non- 
response contributes no bias when the questionnaire is concerned 
with ccnsunier. preference and behavior. Herriott (1969) ■:lid not 
det^^il his reasonine, but he also stated that the problem of 
nonrosponse is not as serious as it was previously thought to be.. 

In these discussions of the relative unimportance of non- 
response, it is assumed that a large percentage do return their 
instruments. Leslie (1970) claimed that a large number of in- • . 
vestigations are not com.pleted because of a deficient number of 
responses, although Gannon, xNorthern, and Carroll (1971), 
Herriott (1969), and Lehman (1965) stated that surveys often 
have a reply rate below The percentage of response seems 

to have improved since 1959, when Kitchell (1959) .-umnarxzed 
45 /ar.erican mail surveys and reported response rates from .9;5-SO;^, 
nearly half of which were below lC:i. However, there are those whc 
warned that a great deal of nonrespoise is not a thing of the 
. past, and if it truly is as great as the 75?^ reported by 
Robin (1965), Trainers (1964), and Stephan and McCarthy (1953) 
the results are almost surely biased. 

While not reporting specific studies, others did claim, that 
a more successful response rate is usual. The range of non- 
response seems to be from as little as none at all to the large 
numbers spoken of above and even rarely as great as 955^ (Peach, 1 
Leslie, 1970; Rerriott, 1969; Bennett 2: Hill, 1964; ?lo-, 1965; 
Withey, I960; C:'.rter, 1958; Stephan S: McCarthy, 1958; xoung, 1956 
Wallace, 1954). Those who reported specific studie.-, whose 
rer.ponr.c raten nre not reported elsewhere in this paper, rcoortcd 



nonresponse rates froni as little as 2?'^ to as great as 79/^ with 
an avera,-:o rate of about 35f^. In all likelihood, many studies 
with response, rates of less than 5CJj are not reported, as 
their croJibility v/ould certainly be questioned. If different 
nonresponse rates v/erc renorted after follow-ups, these 
numbers are not included, as follov;-up studies will be 
discussed later. It is interesting to note that in those 
studies reporting nonresponse rates of less than 50."-' 
(Frantz, 1969; Snellinc, 1969; Si.r.on, 196?; Pruitt, 1966; 
PloG, 1965; Bri^ante, Haefner, S: '.Voodson, 1962; Granger, 1959; 
Roland, 1953), n-:Ost sampled only a snail group of profes- 
sionals, nany of whom were employed in academia. In contrast, 
randomly selected citizens comprise a large riorticn of the 
group that responded less than 70,"^ of the time (Pride, 1972; 
Hochstein Athanasopoulos , 1970; Champion S: Sear, 1969; 
Pord, 1968; Linsky, 1955; Goyle , 1962; Donald, I960; Mann, 1959; 
Kephart £c Brescler, 1958; V/allace, 7.95^) • The findings of this 
reviewer can be compared with those of Snelling (1969), v/ho 
found that out of 59 investigations the mean percentage of 
returns was 8C.7. The low nonresr.onse rate of l^.yA is very 
likely a result of the fact that these studies were relatively 

. small, leading this investigator to suspect that a select 
sample was questioned. In a survey of 56 investigations using 
questionnaires to contact administrators, Thomas (196A) found 
the rate of response ranged from 32-96,1^. He repoi-ted a median 
of 26.5;j nonresnonse , while this reviewer found the median of 
the purveyed studies to be 29/^, the latter probably being 
hij^'.'.: • :;incc varied populations arc included, Thomas' r-tindy 
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spanned the period 1952-1965, and it is hoped that by now both 
the methodolorry and the response rates have improved. 

Foil ovz-up 

If the follow-up procedures hav^. not been considered 
when the study is f orrr.ulated , after a certain number of re- 
sponses are received, whether to initiate' them must be 
decided. Roeher (1965) reported the follov.-ing discouracins 
finding: "Differential conclusions are presented regarding 
the effectiveness of reminders or follow-up letters to nonre- 
spondents" (p. 500). Among those who claimed that follow-up 
efforts do increase returns are Snelling (1969), Ford (1968), 
Good (1966), and Levine and Gordon (1958-1959). In developing 
a comprehensive plan, it would be advantageous if the investi- 
gator had previously established a tentative time schedule for 
the follow-u:s. Different researchers suggested allowing dif- 
ferent time periods to elapse before mailing the first follow- 
up letter, but the range seems to be from 11 to 28 days 
(Leslie, 1970; Snelling, 1969; Kephart & Eressler, 1953; 
Nixon, 195^1-). Instead of a specific time period, Lundberg (1955) 
recommended waiting until the returns begin coming in at a defi- 
nitely slower rate and Good (1966) simply suggested not to wait 
too long. Thomas (196't-) found that follow-up letters were more 
productive in the winter than in the summer (when, dealing with 
an academic environment) so this factor may want to be kept in 
mind an the study is designed. . . ' . 

Althouc^h this reviewer discovered no researchers v.-ho 
claimed that follow-upc v/orc ineffective, Wilcox (1965) 
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mentioned its great expense, and Ford (1968) warned that the 
economic advantace of a nail survey" disappears when numerous . 
follow-up contacts must be made. Therefore, it is vital 
that the researchers devise a plan to tap many of the 20-/^0;i, 
the usual number who do not oricinally reply (Zckland, 19&0). 
Donald (1960) recommended usine a procedure that makes it 
clear to the respondent that she/he will be fulfillinc a per- 
sonal Eoal by returning the instrument. This, however, 
appeared to be a very idealistic hope, and it seems more log- 
ical and straightforward merely to explain to the nonrespondent 
th£.t you are aware of how busy she/he is, and also to urge a 
reply. To add to your understanding of the mounds of papers 
she/he receives, it could also be mentioned that you know the 
nonrespondent nay have misplaced the original form, and a 
second one is enclosed. It also seems wise to rer:ind the 
subject how iraport?-nt each completed questionnaire is to the 
research and possibly to explain a little more regarding the 
area under study. If the researcher has truly received a fa- 
vorable return, this can be reported in the hope that it will 
convince the subject that her/his time will not be wasted, 
and the study will indeed be concluded. 

Once it is decided that the researcher is going to send 
something following the original questionnaire, she/he must 
decide exactly what is to be sent. In a study of 38,000 
Project Talent high school students, Crr and Neymon (1965) 
sent reminders after both the first and second wave of ques- 
tionnaires. Unfortunately,, these had no significant effect 
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as compared to sending new copies of the questionnaire, and 
the authors suGCer.ted that where there is a small cost dif- 
ferential between rnailins a reminder and a new questionnaire, 
the latter method should be chosen. Nixon (195'1-) also sug- 
gested sending an attractive letter besides the additional 
copy of the questionnaire, and Snelling (1969) and Good (1966) 
felt it may be beneficial to make this letter personal by in- 
dividually writing and signing it. The former did mail his 
follow-up on college stationery, with the air mail spec'"al de- 
livery letter bearing the signature of the university pres- 
ident. Kann (1959) mailed a mimeographed follow-up bearing a 
handwritten signature appearing on University bond stationery, 
and this increased the return from 62 to 79r=^. 

V/hat type of postage to use on the follow-ups is an- 
other decision that must be made by the researcher. Gullahorn 
and Gull:.norn (1963) reported "...a significantly greater pro- 
portion (62 per cent) of the gi-antees who received their ques- 
tionnaires special delivery responded to this follow-up than 
did those who received questionnaires via regular mail (p^.OOl). 
Only 55 per cent of the latter group responded", (p. 120). 
Therefore, they concluded that the special-delivery follow-up is 
worth the additional cost, especially in deriving replies from 
subjects who have acknowledged no previous questionnaires. When 
discussing postage. Champion and Sear (1969) also claimed that 
the 20;^ greater resiionse they received v/ith special delivery 
follow-ups v/as definitely worth the expense. 

13 
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The advantage of usinG certified mail does not seem to 
be quite so clear-cut. Since Eckland (196S) combined his 
responses to those sent via certified mail with those of • 
telephone follow-up, and since the latter group far out- 
numberad the forncr, it is difficult to know how much of his 
94;^ response was due to this special postar-e. Wilcox (1965) 
did not cite specific numbers, but she found that even 
letters sent by ccrtifio'd or regiotered niail accompanied by 
a "return receipt" request are given no attention, (or at 
least are not returr.ed). Crr and Neyvaaii (1965) also did not 
cite numbers, but they claimed that although air -mail 
postage does help, there is not much difference in response 
rates due to different postal treatments. The conclusion to^ 
be drawn from the small number of studies on follow-up 
postal treatment seems to be that special delivery may well 
be worth the added expense, possibly after one regularly 
nailed follow-up has been ignored. . 

Also indirectly related to the type of postal 
treatment selected, is the option of mailing postal cards 
as a reminder. Hoeher (1965) advised against it, as he 
found it to be completely ineffective in one study in which 
it was employed. Good (1966) viewed the post card in a 
somewhat different manner. Instead of replacing the follov;- 
up, he felt it was worth sending, and then, shortly, the 
entire questionnaire was mailed again. V/ith the cost of 
postage risiwg, it is not- too -.evident ^^'^"t the post card "is 
really v/oi^th this expense. 
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Either instead of or in addition to mailing ' supplementary 
forms, telephone calls to nonrespondents have also been reported 
to be very effective (Snellins, 1969; Roeher, 1965; Levine & 
Gordon, 1958-1959). In her 1956 survey of members of the 
League of V.'omen Voters mentioned earlier, Donald (I960) 
increased her initial . response rate of 46.2r^ to 77-5?^ after she 
used an additional letter and phono call. 

Leslie (1970) claimed that over 80;S of all of the replies 
to be obtained are collected from the first mailing, but 
follow-ups usually do add significant numbers to the study. 
Kephart and Eressler (1953) felt that their follow-up was 
truly successful, causing an increase in their returns of 16 
percentage points. Thic is not quite as beneficial as the 20 
to 50?^ increase in response predicted by Robin (1965) after the 
first follow-up. From studying pervious surveys, he also pre- 
dicted that the second follow-up will be answered by another 9 
to 12;j of the subjects . Regarding final numbers, it seems 
that after the follow-ups are completed, a final return of 
about 80;^ can be expected. 
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PhD career Studies 

A brief review of literature regarding the careers of 
those with ?hbs in counseling and/or education was also ex- 
ecuted. Articles appearing in Sducaticnal Review during 
the years 1963-1972 were studied, but unfortunately, very 
little research has been published on this topic. 

The most comprehensive study was undertaken in 1962 
by Peterson and Featherstone , who studied the occupations 
of 337 graduates of 25 counseling psychology programs 
approved in i960 by the American Psychological Association. 
Of the total for v;hich information was available (292), the 
largest percentage were counseling psychologists, 15;^ at 
colleges and universities and another lY,o at Veterans' 
Administration Hospitals. Another 2;:? counselled in in- 
dustry, general hospitals or another setting which the 
authors were unable to ascertain. Combining these groups, 
counseling psycholocrists form 28;^ of the total studied. 

The next largest group of graduates was those teaching 
in a college or university, comprising 2^1-fy of the sample. 
Those directing a program com.prised 20,^ of the. 292, v/ith the 
breakdovm as follov/s: 
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Another Q% of the subjects were psycholosists , but their 
specialty was not indicated. Forming this croup were the 2;i • 
each employed' i- industry, public education, and a hospital 
other than a VA. A clinic was the setting for 1;^ ox these re- 
spondents, and less than Y/o were psychologists in either VAs 
or child services. 

Research psychologists accounted for 7'^ of those studied, 
2;^ each employed by state or national agencies including the 
■ armed services or colleges and universities.' Research pro-rams 
and industry each accounted for the employment of another i;5, 
and less than. Y/o held positions with either children's services 
or VAs. 

Although these people had received degrees in counseling 
psychology, were working as- clinical psj'chologists in 
diverse locations, the majority at a VA {2%) or a college or 
university (ifO- Industrial consultants comprised 5'^ of tho 
group, and for another Jf^ inf orr^atio: as to position was not 
available, although it was to setting. For 15p of the 557, 
the authors gleaned no information regarding either their po- 
sition or setting. As can be seen from the reporting of the 
figures, this latter group was not included for the purposes 
of computing the other percentages. 

The numbers are more dramatic v/hen the percentages of 
the 292 graduates - \/ed in each setting are presented. 
Colleges and universrtlcs employ 55;''^ of them, VA Hospitals 
j.nduntry 6/0, otatc or national agencies and the armed 
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services S^'^, hospitals other than VAs 3%, and ^f.' were involved in 
public education. 

One of the few other well-documented studies was unfortunately 
not as limited as the above one, but even so the results are 
somewhat similar. In a study of 7^5 people who were granted either 
PhD or EdD degrees between 196^ and 1967 from Pennsylvania State 
University ("Postdoctoral Employment," 1968), ^"^^ joined college or 
university staffs, 19.1;"^ went into industry, 8.9/"^ were employed by 
school systems as teachers, administrators, or researchers, 6.5;'^ 
gained civilian Government positions, and 5-^;^ continued their ed- 
ucation for postdoctoral studies. F.ost of the remainder were 
working either for the militart, social or educational acencies, 
or for themselves. It is interesting that so many of these grad- 
uates remained in some type of educational system, even though 
they took their derrrecs in many fields. The only relevant 
breakdown supplied is the fact that 66.8?^ who received PhDs in ed- 
ucation became either college teachers, administrators, 
or researchers. 

Althoush not citing any proof, Super (1962) reported that 
almost 75,0 of counsGlinc psycholosists either teach, direct ser- 
vices (and possibly counsel), or counsel, which more than 25p of . 
these do. Maul (1965) also stated that of a class of PhDs ^8.^:^ 
beca:ne teachers in colleges or universities, and he added that 
one-third of all PhD recipients in 1955-1956 entered their pri- 
mary occupations prior to the year they Graduated. Super also 
clai:ncd that very few of tho.^je trained in counseling psycholo£;y 
cnrjace in rcr:carch, a finding'; borne out in Peterson and 
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Featherstone's (1952) study.- Similar to the latter, Super also 
corD.T.ented that private practice is not the major activity for , 
most, and he claimed that 75;^, a few more than previously re- 
ported, are employed by colleges, universities, and hospitals. 
Yanamoto (1963) also stated that few counseling psychologists 
have set up a private practice, but he did claim that not many 
are employed in medical settings. This discrepancy has. 
occurred because he surveyed 1016 members of the A?A Division 
17 (counseling psychology), as opposed to studying all recent 
graduates, and studies based on group membership v/ill >3 
discussed next, as they offer additional information re- 
garding the employment of graduate counselors. 

In this oerviously mentioned study of Yamamoto's (1953), 
v/here his population was based on the 1961 APA Directory, he 
found that B2/i of his sample had received doctors' degrees, and 
more than half of those who replied were currently employed at 
colleges and universities. Yanamoto further distinguished 
those in college settings by describing their field. Of the 
1016 members, were in university settings, this comprised 

of the 26.8?; in the academic area (i.e. professors); 15.6:^ in 
academic administration (i.e. dean of men); 7..7rj in adminis- 
tration (i.e. directors); and ^.5^^ v/orking in non- 
administrative, non-academic fields (i.e. psychologist, counselor) 



Whereas higher education accounts for the employment of 5^.6J^ 



of the total, the other half of the respondents were scattered in 
diverse fields, with the next largest group the 8.5fi working in VA 
llocpitals and regional offices. Another reason that it is 
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difficult to make exact comparisons between this study and 
those of others is the fact that each researcher defines 
her/his catecories somewhat differently. Yamamoto's (1965) 
next lareest proup were the S.O;^ employed by schools , but 
in here he included those working in junior colleges, so 
his percentage of those in higher education cculd conceiv- 
ably be even a little Greater. 

It seems that these members of the A?A had secured 
employment in a field not yet reached by Peterson and 
Featherstone's (1962) respondents, as 7.3^ were employed 
by private psychological services, such as test publishers. 
Actually, since this title' is so vague, it very well could 
include those in research, clinics, and children's ser- 
vices groups v;hich do not seem to b3 accounted for 

anyv^here else in this survey. 

As the percentages decrease even more, the job 
settings naturally become more diverse. Those employed by 
the government, excluding the armed forces, and those in 
private oractice each accounted for another 4.6>j (9.2,^ of 
the total). Three per cent were associated with consulting 
firms, 2.9;^ with business and industry, with the armed 

forces, including schools and hospitals, and .8?3 v/ith na- 
tional professional groups. Mo job description was given 
for 2.8';6 of the sample, but even so it is interesting to 
note that there is quite a bit of similarity in locales 
among recent graduates and a group whose median age was 
40, so had very likely been practicing for about 15 to 20 years. 
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one of the factors that may have biased Yamainoto's (1965) 
study is the type of counselins psychologist who chooses to join 
the APA. Bram:ner (196B) reported that 75?^ of higher education 
counselinr, center directors, who are usually involved also with 
counselor education, belong to either APA or .APGA. On the other 
hand, Fruitt's (1966) sample of American College Personnel 
Association merabers shows that only' a fraction are also .rnembers 
of APA. Since Coyle (19&2) surveyed a random group of ACPA 
members and found that 12f^ were counseling, 2^^ were counseling 
directors, and another 20;^ were teaching either psychology, ed- 
ucation, or counseling, it seems logical to assume that higher 
education could very well have been under-represented in 
Yamaraoto's (1965) findings. Coyle's (1962) findings, however, 
seen to contradict the finding by Correll (1962) that numerous 
younrer student personnel workers feel, due to their experi- 
ences, that their counseling psychology training, was of in- 
consequential practical use. Althorgh only 59;^ of this sample 
had received doctorates, Coyle stated that about 85r^ of the 
entire ACPA members are employed by colleges. 

Another method of ascertaining the employment of coun- 
seling graduates is by researching the job movoment of those 
likely to have received degrees either in counseling or in 
ther related field, since so few studies do exist. In 
urveying 20? placement directors, Calvert and Menko (195?) 
reported that V^^ belong to' APGA, showing a substantial 
guidance orientation. In this same article, these men re- 
ported 2 prior experience of 652 placement directors, 18?i 
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of whom hold PhDs . All past jobs were included, which is 
why the percent a^es ad:l up to more than 100. Sixty-one 
per cent of the e^roup had been involved in university 
teaching or ad-inistration , 55," had had business expe- 
rience, were previously cither elementary or sec- 
ondary school teachers or administratorn , and had 
been involved in active duty military service. This 
latter figure, rather than indicating voluntary Job 
movement, probably indicates i::ure about the sex and the 
at^e of the group. Those experiencing college placement 
work in a subordinate capacity in the same office 
numbered 21fj, 19;^ had had social service or young adult 
work experience, IS/^ had been- employed by another office 
in college placement, and another 18."^ had had government 
experience. It is difficult to compare these figures 
with those cf known counseling graduates, but it is in- 
teresting to note that a much larger group worked for 
both business and the governT-ent. 

Although not studying PhD graduates, Phillips (1959) 
surveyed 5857 elementary counselors and found that the ma- 
jority had previously taught in the kindergarten through 
sixth, grade. This should meet with Hoyt's (1961) ap- 
proval, as he believed that counselors should definitely 
possess teaching certificates, moving into that field 
from the ranlcs of the superior teachers. Eg felt that 
this valid teaching credential, combined with demonstrated 
f.ucccsGful toacliinf-; experience, produces a professional 
career conTiitmcnt v/hich the .'^:chool hao the ri ^lit to expect 
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of comselors. A more general statement to this effect was 
purported by Duncan (1968) who said that the decade of the 
60 's witnessed the emercence of counselors from a group of- 
people who were alres.dy involved in some way with edu- 
cation. This proG-rcsoion u? the career ladder, besides re- 
ceivins approval frcrr. Hoyt , has led to criticism from 
others (Miller, 1970; Super, 1964) who believed that many 
teachers move into counseling either to escape hectic 
classrocns or to be next in line when a vacancy occurs in 
administration. It is intere;3tins to note that this crit- 
icism persists, yet few studies have actually been 
published regarding the career patterns of school coun- 
selors. In fact, in a study of 121 members of the 
Headmasters Association, Lloyd (1968) did not even mention 
counselors, stating that most often teaching led directly 
to a principalship . 

Maul (1965) reported that movinG ^rom any graduate 
field immediately into college teaching is fairly common, as 
this was the pattern followed by not quite one-half of 1964- 
l965','?*Aew orofesGors. Although no fields are specifically 
delineated, there seems to be no reason to believe that 
those in the field of counseling behave any differently. 

In studying a group of 136 junior college adminis- 
t-^ators, Roland (1953) reported findings similar to those of 
Lloyd (1968) regarding principals r Roland's executives 
had served the colleges, previously especially as teachers. 
Seventy per cent had taught in secondary schools and 197^ in 
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elementary schools. Forty-three per cent r-,- this group did 
have doctoratcn , but a-ain no mention ir.. vnade that any of 
these people had specifically been c oun lor s . 

Haw> (1960) presented sonev/hat :v..>; e detailed findings 
in his study of the previous :;r >f e:.>slo:ial experiences of 
162 Community- Junior Collese Executives, and he did find 
that 22.77J had had junior colle;3-: {suidance/counseling re- 
sponsibility, and 7.9;= had been involved in high school 
counseling pro-rams. The majority of his - -spondents 
(60.2;0 had. been employed in some r college adninis- 

trative post ion. Since he countea .i. of the previous 
proiessional .i::'-^ his figures add up to more than 100515. 
His samole i ^ • more educationally oriented than the 
others v.'hich have been reported, ^5.1/^ having had high 
school adninistration responsibility, ^0.9/= involved in 
high school teaching, 3'*-.0r'' in college teaching, 51. in 
,-junior college teaching, 23.S;i as superintendent of 
school;.! » 17.0;.J in college adninistration, 15.9;^ as either 
grade school or junior high school teachers, and ll.y/o 
involved in elementary or jmior high school adminis- 
tration. Compared with other studies, a slightly greater 
percentage of his respondents (6.8) had been in business or 
induntry, and the same figure had been associated v/ith the 
clergy. This latter finding is somev/hat different from 
other studies, but it nay very v^ell be a result of the type 
of junior colleges surveyed. Since Hav;l: did not define his 
catcgorioG, if one can reasonable surmise that the I'^.S'o 
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who had been involved with military and covernment adninistration 
include those employed by VA Hospitals, this finding is quite sim 
ilar to those of others. 

Schultz (1965) also surveyed junior college executives, but 
he narrov;ed his cate-cries to pr'^sidcnts and dso to their last 
previous positions. His group consisted of tne xSS cjunior colles 
presidents appointed for the 1965-196A- school year, and Schults 
found that 53.2;i of his group had received doctorates, whereas 
only /^3,.8;j of Hav/k's (I960) sample had. This is most likely 
because Schultz's respondents v/ers in more responsible positions, 
and also because his study occurred three years after Hawk's. 
Even though this time difference is minimal, each year sees more 
and more PhDs available for the prof esiiienal openings. As ev- 
idence of this, of the presidents in Hawk's study appointed more 
than five years ago (i.e. before 1955), only 35. 7'-^ held doc- 
torates, while 59. ^i;^ of those appointed in 1956-1960 had earned 
this degree. Cartter (1965) also reported ' that in the 1953-195^ 
school year 40.5-'J of the full-time college teachers had PhDs , 
but by the 1962-1963 year, this figure jumped to 50.6>^. Similar 
to ''.he findings of Hawk, Schultz found that 83.5;^ of the junior 
college presidents cai^ directly from • educational adminii^trat ion 
positions, 15. 8;^ previously employed as presidents "f colleges, 
^2^1?j in other college administration jobs, 17.3':^ moving from 
elementary or secondary education, and 2.1^^ involved in re- 
ligious work. 

In a similar, but earlier, study Gleazer (Hawk, I960 — no 
primary reference provided) surveyed 370 presidents of junior 



colleces, only 35. 7;^ of whom had received PhLc. The previous po- 
sitions of his respondents v;ere quite like those of Schultz's (.1955) 
13.5;.^ coming froTi higher education positions and 20. 9;^ employed pre- 
viously hy the public schools. Gleazer proceeded one step further 
and examined the position secured by I5I junior colleee presidents 
after leavin-, their presidency. The', majority of those who remained 
actively emp oyed stayed in education, discounting the 27.1T^ who 
retired. Those accepting another presidency accounted for 11. 9;^ of 
the croup, 9.9:^ bcca-^ne adniinistrators in A-year colleses and 9.3p 
public schools, S.S'-'o entered a private business, 7.3p joined either 
a governnent agency or a foundation, another 7.3?^ died, 6.G;^i became 
teachers in ^l-year colle-es , ■ 5 • 3;^ secured another junior collese 
■job, 4. Op too}: a position in the ministry, and 2.7'/= returned to" 
graduate school. 

Althouf-h these studies do net deal ' specif ically with graduates 
of counseling and student personnel psychology pro-rams, it is 
assumed that the fields are somewhat close, so general cornpariso. 
can be made. It is also interesting to note that whether the career 
patterns of graduates, association members, or specific prolessiona: 
jobholders are studies, the basic pattern of most working in hl^'hc;^' 
education is quite evident. 
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Career ?ati:erns of University of Minnesota Counselinc 
and Student Personnel Psychology Graduates 

The purpose of this paper is to report the career 
patterns of those people v/ith concentrations in counselinc 
and student personnel psycholoGy v;ho received PhDs in edu- 
cational ps:/c::olo-;y from the University of Minnesota. The 
questions studied v;ere : ' 

1. Is there a relationship betv;een a person's ad- 
/iscr rmd her/his first ^ob? 

2. Is there a relationship betv/0;ari a perr:on's^ 
collcrf.e erriployment or interns.iip and hor/his 
p r e s e n t e p 1 o y n e n t ? 

5. Is there a relationship betv/een a person ' s. dis- 
sertation and her/his first Job? 

^\-. In v/hat v/ay are a -:>erscn's series of jobs re- 
lated? (i.e. always ::ublic schools, :^lv;ays 
teaching, alv/ays v/ithin a collets systen.. ) 

a. Do oeo-ole rnost often move fron Job to 
Job' hori;:ontally or vertically? 

(1). I^OT exa^iple, has n in- 
dividual moved from one 
Job to a si::.ilar one as 
far as' authority and su- 
pervising duties are 
concerned (i.e. coun- 
selor on a staff , 
teacher m a o ublic 
school (horizontal 
movement), moved to a 
similar Job in a dif- 
ferent field ( i • e . coun- 
selor on public school 
staff to counselor on 
payroll of private firm)^ 
v;hich is also horizontal 
movement or fron a po- 
sition as a ccller;e coun- 
selor to that of head of 
the college's counselin-3 
center (vertical movement)? 

b. Do oeonlo most often move from education 
to business to -rivate practice or do they 
follr\f some othior pattern? 

l->. -vr cortrii.n Jobr> an::ociatod v;ith loni:;th of time 
£:incc ccim;;l(.' Lior; of* PhD? ^ri 
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a Is there a relationship between first 
job and year of receipt of PhD? 

6. Ar-.oiis thoR subjects v;ho teach, do most teach psychology, 
counselins, or sorr.ethins else? 

7 Is there a relationship betv.'een present Job and psycho- 
losical training that has been applied.' 

This study was also an atte.-npt to develop an adequate questionnaire 
and to receive a sufficient response to a mailed questionnaire. 

The population studied, v/as the 135 men and women who received 
•phDs in educational psychology, with a concentration of courses in 
counseling and student personnel psychology, from the University of 
Minnesota from. 1952-1972. Their na^nes and the available addresses 
v;crc pulled from the Departiuont ' s files by one of its staffers. 
V/hen addresses were needed for members of the population, this re- 
seo-rcher chocked the Ame-ican Psychological Association membership 
roster, various prof es "^ional jcurnals (mainly tuose conn-cted with 
APGA), and also wrote to members of the Department who knew these 
people. Professor Gilbert V.'renn was very helpful, as he has 
maintained the present addresses of his advisees. This list 
'received from the Department was also verified with Dr. V/illiam H. 
Edson and with a listing of dissertations, as seme of the educa- 
tional psychology graduates did not have' a concentration in coim- 
seling. The final number in the population v/as- 135. 

Each person was sent a questionnaire and at the same time, 
asked to return a vita. After 3^ days, a follow-up letter and an 
additional copy of the ouestionnaire v/as -.Grit to each person who 
had not rcspor.ded. Tahlcs wore then constructed v;hich show the 
rclationshino bcuwoen the areas posed in the introductory question: 



^5 

A review of literature on questionnaire techniques v/as 
undertaken. Questionnaires that dealt with Tactual. rather 
than psycholofiical icatorial were studied, except in the case 
of mailed questionnaires, v;here all t;>'pes were studied. 
Psvcholo.-rical Abstracts and the Educational Index were the 
references for this study. 

A brief review of literature xos^rdinz the careers of 
those with PhDs in educational psychology was also under- 
taken, gducational I ndex was the reference for that study. 

Besides the above-mentioned reviev/s, some of the • 
theories of career development were studied, providing a 
frameworlc for some of the questions. This reviewer is not 
aware of any specific discussion regarding the relationship 
between future employment and either dissertations or college 
work cxoerience, but Super (1971) did theorize th: ^ one's op- 
portunities play a part in ' determining one's career pattern. 
He claimed that reality testing helps guide one through the 
life states he has defined, and certainly internins in one's 
--.I ..sen field is a concrete way to teiit reality. He does 
i..f:n -ion entry jobs, v/hich could be equated with either in- 
t rnnhips or first jobs, and feels these jobs are roles 
■played, vhich result from compromises. 

Similar to Super (1971), Holland (1971) did' not specify 
either internships or college employment, but he did discuss 
tno vocational choice proccsr., which is partially composed of 
Icnawledce of the amount of differentiation betv;een and within 
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specific fields. While one is interning, fihe/he would most 
probably be exposed to these delineations, and also to 
evaluations f- - ■ oyers ?Jad prospective employers, also 
a factor He.: .... i:.^.^ leads to one's vocational choice. 

Another interestins aspect of Holland's (1971) to be 
considered v/as his definition of orientations, into which 
he then placed specific occupations. The two orientations 
most relevant to the subjects studied are the social and 
entcrprlsinc ones. Counselors are socially oriented, which 
he defined as possessing verbal, feminine, and dependent 
characteristics. Those who are enterprisini^^ are also 
verbal, but they are dominant and "strong masculine leaders. 
Since salesmen, nana~ers, pronotero, and business executives 
are : ictcd in this field, would not consultants in a private 
business also bo placed here? However, their business is to 
counsel, so are they just somewhat feminine or masculine and 
oust somewhat deiendent or dominatins? It seems that 
Holland's orientations may provide a valid overall frarr.ework 
but are just too narrow when individual cases are cited. 

It also seems that Hoppock (1955) would value in- 
ternoliips as he stated that one cannot evaluate fully an oc- 
• cupation and what it can offer the individual without a 
complete understanding of the occutiation. He felt that fact 
relatin- to different vocations affect one's choice of a 
r.crccr bccau...; this is a way to discover what field meets . 
ono'c needs, .?nd he stated that these. facts help one to an- 
ticli..->l;c bow wcVi l r.atin ficd she/he will be. This theorist 
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also v;arns that even if an individual is very. aware of her/his 
traits, she/he inust also posses, knowledge about the predicted 
career'. The internship, then can Very well be the period when 
T^rosoective counselors see how well their needs are met, and 
also Gain a very clear perspective res^rding tneir vocational choice. 

Ginzbers, Ginsburr,, Axelrad, and Horrr.a (1951) also stressed, 
the ir.portance of actual occurrences in influencing the choice of a 
career, and ^Jig' rotated that a person's evaluation of then is what 
■eventually deter.nines one's vocational pattern. Therefore, it 
seen^ed logical to this reviewer that the relationships between 
actual experiences, such as internship or the writinc of disser- 
tations, .:.:.c\ career patterns should be exarrdned. 

It was Oecided that two cover letters would accompany the 
original questionnaire, one co-signed by Norman S.rinthall, 
Chairr.an of the Departnient of Counseling and Student Personnel 
Psycholo.^y enO. '.Villiar. II. Edson, Pirector of the Student Personnel 
Office. The other was signed by the instigator of this study, Susan 
Lichter.-T,a:i V/arsett. Possessing the sponsorship of an organization 
associated with the potential respondents is predicted resrlt in 
a higher return rate, so it was honed that tnis cover letter, 
bearing the University of Minnasota-s Department of Counseling and 
. Student Personnel Psychology 's ■ heading, would prompt people to 
answer. Dr. Ildson suggested that this official cover be the first 
sheet glimpsed by the ppdulation , aaid this researcher agreed, 
hoping it would separate this questionnaire from the many trivial 
ones authors claimed most educators receive. A copy of this- cover 
letter is endorsed in the appendix. 
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The second cover letter, written by the invest?lsator , also, 
enclosed in the appendix, was the result of extensive research 
■ on this subject. Acain, the last name of each potential re- 
spondent was handwritten, as a raeans of personalizinfi the form. 
The questionnaire, itself, was the first item discussed, as 
this researcher did not want the readers to have to v;ade throush 
prelininary material before arriving at the request. The vita 
v;as asked for ini.T.ediately , as this investigator felt it would 
contain nuch of the needed information, and in many cases v;as 
easily at hand. The "numerous demands" on the ti:ne of each 
subject was mentioned next, so that, each person would 2-cnow that 
the researcher err.pathized with her/him, but felt this was 
worthy of the half-hour it would take for completion. The spe- 
cific time period v;as mentioned, as this v/as suggested in the 
literature. The purpose of the final sentence of the first 
paragraph is three-fold: l)inf ormational 2)nhowin3 the consid- 
eratenesp. of the author 3)::':iowins the author thought the study- 
worthy of payins for all of the postage. 

The first two sentences of the second parr.graph explain 
the purpose of the study, and also reiterate that the 
•Department of Councelino and Student Personnel PsycholoGy, not 
just a :-:raduate student working on her Master's Decree, is in- 
terested in the results. The final sentence in this parasraph 
emphasif.cs the importance of each person's response, and also 
truly expj-ains why this is the most logical population to query. 

In the final paragraph , the subjects were told what would 
become of the n terial, nnd ns.surod of its confidentiality. 
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Since there was no need to identify anyone directly with her/hi 
institution, the researcher did not want to lose any potential 
respondents who v-'ished to reniain anonymous, finally, an offer 
of the results of the study was oroffered as a re\ord for the 
individual ' s participation . 

Each person was thanked in advance for her/his cooper- 
ation, and the invosticator ' s full name anr^, address were 
enclosed, in case the return envelope was nisplced. The inves- 
tigator'-: phone number was also included for anyone who wanted 
to check on the validity cf this study. 

Both cover letters were relatively short, no lonfjer than 
the suc.-ested single pa^e. Neither cover letter referred to 
the questionnaire as such, but rather mentioned "the infor- 
mation," "quefztions, " "form," "instrument," and "survey," since 
questionnaires are thouf7;ht by many to be more nuisances. 

Once the cover letters were completed and the tentative 
questions were formulated, a pilot study of five subjecte was 
undertaken. Four were contacted personally by the author and 
agreed to participate, while the fifth's participation was 
volunteered by one of the four. The experimenter typed the 
questionnaire and spaced it as closely as possible to the 
spacinc; she planned to use when it was typed professionally 
with smaller (elite) type. Because so few copies -v/ere 
involved, she had them Xeroxed. . ' 
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The four people personally requested to complete queGtionnaires 
did so, and each communicated her/his constructive sugsestions to the 
investisator. ' Due to these suG-estions, the investieator wrote "Deai 

Dr. " on the cover letter from 3rs . Sprinthall and Edson, and 

roquestod the subject state the department of her/his employniont 
besides the institution. 

The questions v;ere not changed, and were kept to the mini.mum 
felt necessary. The three questions for which it was feasible were 
set up with specific alternatives so that the subject had to do 
nothin- [nore than check an answ-r. However, in case the. subject 
felt unccmrortable with the Given choices or had more to add, she/he 
was G--i-vc.--. the opportunity to comment. Sesides the questions, this 
researc:n.cr r;a.ve the responsents a^i opportunity to request a surninary 
of their results, as this is often considered a just reward in edu- 
cational re .",3 arch. 

After the cover letters and questionnair js were professionally 
'tyoed, they were roproduccd by an offset process which looked quite 
professional and was very clear. The investicator then placed a 
number in ink on the back of the third sheet. This number in the 
right hand corner was placed to allow the author the" knowledge of 
whose questionnaires had been returned. 

Sach su'bject's name and address was personaj-ly written on 
red, white, and blue air mail envelopes, and the iresearcher ' s na:ne 

r-^turn address was individually typed in the upper left hand 
co-ixor of each envelope. Two air mail stamps were required, and 
tlie envelopes were mailed in Palo Alto, California May 29, 1975 » a 
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Tuesday, The list of those receiving questionnaires is enclosed 
in the appendix, and was ~iven the investigator by the 
University of Minnor-ota's Department of Counselinc and Student 
Personnel Psycholosy. ' As of July 2, 1973, 70 questionnaires, 

had been returned. Therefore, a nev; cover letter, also ao- 
pearinc in the appendix, another copy of the questionnaire, and 
another stamped, return envelope was sent via regular mail iri: 
personally addressed envelopes to the 65 nonrespondents . 

This cover letter was also reproduced by the offset 
process, but unfortunately, it did not look as professional as 
-ho first one. This was not a problem with the questionnaires, 
as those intended fo- the follow-up were printed simultaneously 
with the originals. Again, the subject's name v/as handwritten 
in the salutation, t ^-his time immediate attention was given - 
to the potential res:.ondent. The importance of the study was 
stressed by urcinG a reply as s-^on as possible and stating the 
importance of each response regarding prospective changes to 
be made in the Department of Counseling and Student 
Personnel Psychology. 

In the second paragraph, the investigator again showed 
consideration for the recipient and mentioned the return en- 
• vclooe also to motivate response. The rest of the letter is 
identical to the original. 

The next step in the follow-up was taken by Dr. Sdson, 
who on July 27, 1975 mailed letters to 29 of the nonre- 
spondcnts, an CAntnnle of which appears in the appendix, l ie 
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su-booct's nicknaT.e v;as sor.etir.e used in the salutation, and - • 
she/he v;as inforT.ed of the already lar^e response rate, so 
that she/he kriow it was worth her/his time to reply. It 
seems, however, th-t nost of those who had planned to 
reply had already done so, as only 10 more questionnaires 
were returnerl after this letter was mailed Furthermore, 
this invcstio:ator spoke to one of the ten, urging him per- 
sonally to reply, and to the secretary of another of the 
ten, reaving- the nessage that his response would be appre- 
ciated,- In this invest ieator's attempt to contact a third 
nonresnondent who was listed as living near. her, the tel- 
ephone company could find no record of his number. This 
event, alonn; with the unreturned envelopes later found to 
have been sent tc incorrect addres-es, leads ■ this investi- 
gator to v;onder r.ow r^aay u..:elivered questionnaires are 
responsible for tho ^1 nonresponse rate of 13;-^, Therefore, 
after the orir:;ina] le^-cc.r and questionnaire, one follow- 

up, a personal l:"i;i:c::, and Lolephone calls to 2 nonre- 
spondents. 111, or 82:3 of the population returned the ques- 
tionnaires. Thif; -abe compares quite favorablt^ with those of 
other studies rc- viewed by this researcher; however, if this 
study were repeated, it would probably be wise to do it ear- 
• lier in the school year', v;hen final examinations and summer 
vacations are not so near. 

Results ■ • • 

The career patterns of the respondents are linked to 
cither c.ollnr-e onnloyment or jntcrnshlr> for some fields, as 
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shown in Table 1. V.'hen this table is divided into the four broad 
areas of research, teaching, ad-.inistration , and practice, the 
relationnhip betv/eon pre-dcctoral eir.ployn-.ent and present oobs 
becomes rr.oro evident. The first cate-ory in the table, research, 
is the one in v/hich the smallest percentarro of its workers 
remain. As shov.-n in Table 2, of those now .ensaged in this " effort as 
their primary occupation, only 37>^ v/erc so employed v;hile in grad- 
uate school. As can be seen in Table 3, an even smaller percentage 
(50) of those nov; in the field v;ere employed in it prior to re- 
ceivins their doctorates. V/hile only 35,- of those now teaching v/ero 
employed as teachers when in graduate school, over half (52.o) of 
those who tau.-jht previous to receiving their PhDs are still 
teaching. The field of adrr.inistration is one which has retained a 
larger percentage of the respondents. Sixty-five_ ;er cent of those 
prcL-ently employed as ad-inistrrrtors held similar positions in • 
graduate school, and ^8>^ of those who were administrators in grad- 
uate school have remained in that field. Of the group now engaged 
in clinical practice, IJ.i were so em-loycd before receiving their 
PhDs, but of the large number' who worked as practitioners while in 
graduate school, only ^^3.'^ remained in the field. Even though it is 
carrier to predict ^ob movement within the area:- of administration 
and clinical practice, all students should be encouraged to famil- 
•iarizo themselves with all four of tneae prospective ^ob areas. 

Table 'l- illustrates that the academic base of graduate 
school war. applied, and therefore relevant', to most. Cne-half 
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Relationship Pctween Present Job and Pre-Doctoral 
Employnent of 111 Ph.D. Graduates in Counselor 
Table 1 Education Wio Received Degrees Between 1952 and 

1972 from the University of Minnesota. 



Present Job 



Student School 

Personnel Counseling 

-e-Doctoral Instructor Counselor Adminis- Adininis- College Psychol^ nH,..iToral 

n ploSnt Research Professor Education tration tration Counselin g o gxst Other Total 



N 



N N ■ N N 



Research 3 3 



Other' 1 



N N ■ N N 

1 1 2 10 



Instructor 1 2 5 . 17 

Professor 3 2 4.* 

Counselor 7 1 . 1 12 

Education 1 2 7 1 

Student 
Personnel 

Adminis- 2 1 4 14 

tr-ation 1 2 i> 

School 
Counseling 

Adminis- x 1 5 • ^ 

tration ^ 

College Q 1 13 5 28 

Counseling ^ 

Psycholo- £ 1 1 5 2 16 

gist 1 6.1 

2 9 

3 



2 1 ' 2 12 1 



Total 



8 11 32 11 



19 7 21 115 



^This includes consultant, academic administration, student personnel education, 
general administration, public school administration and unemployed , 

^This includes general administration, public school psychologist, public school 
administration, consultant, and no report. ^. ^ • -^^i..^^^ 

^Thrce subjects :ire included twice in present job, and one subject is includea 
twice in Present Job. 
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Table 2 



Number aM Percent of Ph.D. Graduates in Each of Four 
Fields of Pre-Doctoral Employment Who Are Now Engaged 
in the Same Type Employment. 



Research 
Teaching 
Administration 
Practice 



Pre-Doctoral 
Employment 
in Area 

N 

8 
43 
17 
26 



Similar 
Current 
Employment 

• N 
3 

15 

11 

19 



Similar 
Current 
Employment 



37.5 
34.9 
64.7 
73.1 
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Table 3 



Number aiid Percent o£ Ph.D. Graduates Wiose Current Field 
of Eniplo>TBent. Corresponds to Their Prc-Doctoral Employment. 



Currently 



Research 
Teaching- 



Administration 
Practice 



Similar 
Pre-Doctoral 



in Area 


Employment 


N 


N 


10 


. 3 . 


— 29 


15 


23 


11 


44 


19 



Similar 

Pre-Doctoral 

Employment 



•30.0 
51 ■ 
47.8 
43.2 
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Relationship Between Present Job and Psycnology 
Courses in Doctoral Program of 111 Ph.D. Graduates 
Table 4 Counselor Education V,Tio Received Degrees , 

. Between 1952 and 1972 from the University of 
Minnpsota . 



Present Job 



.cademic Student School Aca- 

---"-^ .s..,c.o. Coo„30.o. SrA^Sis- Sin.- COU. Ps,..- Cons. - 0.e.> 

Res=»r=h frai^.sor .,^. .n,-^on tration tration tr. t ion .oun . ogist tant 



N 



• N 



N 



N 



N 



N 



N 



N 



N 



Defin- 
itely 



10 



29 



11 



6 17 



.5.,.., . 7 97 



Poss- 
ibly. 

Not at 
all. 

No Ans- 
wer 



2 . 



2 17 



Total 



11 



31 



11 



6 19 



10 114' 



hliis includes student personnel education, general adnunistration , public 
school administration, and unemployed. 

jThree subjects are included twice in Present Job'. 
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of those who are either public school counselors or administrators 
and one-half of those involved in research had either only possibly 
applied, not applied the academic base, or not ansv/ered the 
question, so it seems that students intending to enter these fields 
should be encourased to take courses different from those taken by 
most of the other students in the department. Comments pertaining 
to this question were offered by 25;^ of the respondents, Wo of the 
comments positive, 2^^;^ neutral (merely presenting additional infor- 
mation or clarifyins their view of the training), and 35^^ negative- 
Many of the' negative statements v;ere directed at the teaching, and 
Exlso some of the positive remarks offered some constructive crit- 
icisra of the instructional methods, stating a wish for more prac- 
tical experiences and less theory. 

2ven though Table demonstrates a definite relationship 
-betv/een present Job -and the -application of the psychological base., 
•Table 5 3hows no relationship betv/een a respondent ' s -spec-ific. ^ob 
and v;hat aspect of her/his training she/he applied. "The courses 
in learning aiid measurement and testing v;ere mentioned most fre- 
quently as beinrg applied, but their mention was not related to 
any specific group, so it can be said these courses, along v/ith 
. the numerous others mentioned, were geiierally applicable. 

Upon acV.r.isGion to the Department of Counseling and Student 
Personnel Psychology, each student is accepted by a faculty member 
as an o,dvisee. Frequently, the student has expressed interests 
similar to those of the advising professor, and if the interests z 
the individual change in the course of graduate studies, the 
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Table 5 



Relationship Between Present Job and Psychological 
Training Received in Graduate School that has been 
Applied by 111 Ph.D. Graduates in Counselor 
Education Mio received Degrees Between 1952 and 
1972. from the University of Minnesota- 



Psychological 

Training 

Applied 



o 

O 
to 

0) 



u 

o u 

4-> O 

O t/) 

o 

tn o 

c u 



o o 

O -P 

I/) n3 

c o 

O 'O 



c 
o 

O 

4-> -H 

ti 

4^ 'O 



0) 

O O 
to .H 

cu U 
4-> 
4-> to 
C -H 

.s 

4-> 'O 

CO < 



bO 
C 
•H 

0) o 
to 'H 

^ tJ 
3 c3 

O U 

U -P 

to 

r-H -H 

o c 

O -H 

X 6 

CO < 



N N 



N N 



o 

•H 

• H to 

< < 



N 



bo 
C 

•H 
O t-f 

bO O 

(D to 

o o 
u u 



to 

bO 
o 
.t-< 

o 

.X 

u 

>^ 

to 
.cu 



4-> 
C 

4-> 
I— < 

to 
C 
o 
u 



O 



O 



N • N N • N 



Icasurenicnt 
.r Testing 

;tatistics 



2 
3 



3 8 
6 10 



5 
2 



2 
1 



9 
5 



2 4 3 42 
3. 1 34 



Research 
Methods 

Learning 

differential 
Psychology 

Personality 

Abnonnal 

Clinical 
Psychology 

Practicum and 
Internship 

Counseling 
Courses 

Other^ 

Total 



3 




6 


1 


1 


1 


3 


2 


3 




2 


22 


3 


3 


16 


3 


3 


2 


3 


8 


1 


3 


1 


46 


1 


1 


6 


3 


3 


1 


1 


5 








21 


3 


4 


6 


1 


4 


1 


2 


6 




1 


1 


29 


1 


2 


6 


1 


3 


1 


1 


7 




1 


1 


24 


1 


3 


7 


1 


. 1 






5 


1 


1 




20 


1 


2 


6 




4 


2 




9 


3 


2 






2 


4 


10 


1 


7 


3 


1 


5 


2 


2 


1 


38 


8 


12 


43 


9 


10 


7 


6 


32 


.7 


8 


13 


155 


28 


40 


124 


23 


43 


21 


21 


93 


22 


22 


24 


461 
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^This includes general administration, public school administration, 
and unemployed. 

2 PI ease turn to the next page for this note. 
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Slhio includes motivation; decision makinfsi individuals 
as related to Group; personnel psycholotsy; behavior theory; 
group; vocational psycholosy; adolescent psychology; develop- 
„,ental psycholosy; psycheloEical base definitely applied, but 
no answer; psycholoslcal base possibly applied, but no answer; 
psycholosy- intervention skills; psycholoBical base not at all 

aoplicable; :.ost parts; social psycholosy; psyoholoEical theories; 

relationships; 'total learnins envlronnent ; psychology of adoustment; 

child- developn..ent; thesis; hisher education; educational psychology; 

job; no answer; collateral fields ; curriculum and instruction; hmnani 

psylhelcsy; philosophy; problem solving; understa.ndins; rnental health 

industrial psychology. . • 
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student often ch^n^os advisors. Therefore, it is losical to 
expect that a student's first job will in some way be re- 
lated to v/honover had been her/his advisor. Table 6 , how- 
ever, shows that this was not the case, for there was no 
•rolationrhip between a subject's advisor and her/his firot 
position. Becr^us-e of this finding, hoVever, it cannot be 
concluded" that en advisor pL-^fs no part in one's first job 
because r.any more factors are also involved. ■■ • - 

Time, itself, was a factor in one's first job, as doc- 
umented in Tabxe?' v;here the' respondents are grouped ac- 
cordins to the year in which the PhD was granted. The final 
two years were exarr.ined separately rather than combined with 
the years previous to them, because the seventies have been 
a decade of chan.-e regarding jobs. Table -8 xr.ows-that when 
the seventies are separated from the 1950 's and 1960's 
combined, there is still a significant relationship between 
one's first job and the year the PhD was -ranted. Less 
than 24;^ of those Graduating between 1952-19&9 took an 
initial job as a counselor educator while 55;^ of the 1970- 
1972 -raduates began in that field. Positions as college 
counselors, professor-, and -tudent personnel adminis- 
trators were secured by more than ^5/" of the former group, 
but these jobs were the initial ones received by only 20-5 
cf the lattc- group. Since the trends of entry level jobs 
seem to be changing somewhat, it is hoped that the 
Department is continuing to keep its coursewcrk relevant 
to the pros-.cctive occupations of its students. 
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Relationship Between FirsL and Advisor of 
111 Ph.D. Graduates in Counselor Education 
Table 6 Who Received Degrees Between 1952 and 19^2 

from the University of Minnesota, 



First Job 



u 

H 

o 
to 
o 
Pi 



o u 

4-> O 

o 



O 



o 

r-l •H 



U 
13 



o 



r: 
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+-> 
to 
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CO < 
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•H 

C H 
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U O 
CO CJ < 



60 

c 

• H 

CO o 
o tn 
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O O 











I/) 








• H 
















o 










■p 






O 


t— ( 






ch 


3 


(-1 




tn 








C 




+-> 


tn 


o 


■p 


o 






o 


H 





N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 




Wrenn 


5 


11 


8 


6 


1 


5 


4 


1 


1 


42 


Dugan 


2 


3 


7 




2 


5 


3 


■ 1 


1 


24 


Parker 


1 


1 


6 


2 


1 


? 


1 


1 


2 


17 


Blocher 




1 


4 




1 


2 


2 


1 




U 


Kdson 






2 




1 


2 






3 


8 


Moyt 




2 


1 


1 




1 




1 


1 


7 


Cook 




1 


1 


3 










1 


6 


Other^ 




3 


3 


4 


2 


7 


3 


1 


2 


2S 


Total 


8 


22 


32 


16 


8 


24 


13 


6 


11 


140 



^This includes school psychologist, general administJ'ation, public 
school administration, academic administration^ student personnel 
•education, and not able to secure employment. 

^This includes Borow, Darley, Eckert, Edwards, Piand^rs, Hagenali , 
Johnson, Keller, Lewis, Mork, Shaffer, Tennyson, Torrance, Wilk, 
and Willennan. „ , 

^Two subjects were included in two first job categories, and twenty-eight 
subjects were included in two advisor categories- 
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Table 7 



Relationship Between First Job and Year Ph.D. Granted 
of 111 Ph.D. Graduates in Counselor Eudcation Who 
Received Degrees Between 1952 and 1972 from the 
University of Minnesota. 
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Year Ph. D. Granted 



First Job 


1952 


-1957 


1958 


-1963 


1964 


-1969 


1970-1972 


Total 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


• %_ 


N 


% 


School Psychologist 


2 


5.9 






• 








2 


1.8 


Consultant 


2 


5.9 


1 


3.8 






1 


6.7 


4 


3.6 


Academic Administration 


1 


2.9 






1 


2.7 






2 


1 c 
1 . o 


Research 


3 


8.8 


3 


11.5 


1 


2.7 






7 


6.2 


Student Personnel 
Administration 


6 


17.7 


4 


15.4 


1 


2.7 




6.7 


. 12 


10.7 


Professor 


7 


20.6 


5 


19.2 


4 


10.8 




6.7 


17 


15.2 


College Counseling 


5 


14.7 


2 


7.7 


10 


27.0 




6.7 


18 


16.1 


Counselor Education 


6 


17.7 


6 


23.1 


11 


29.7 




33.3 


28 


25.0 


Psychologist 


1 


2.9 


4 


15.4 


2 


5.4 




6.7 


8 


7.1 


Public School Counseling 
and Administration 


1 


2.9 


1 


3.8 


4 


10.8 




6.7 


7 


6.2 


General Administration 










1 


2.7 




6.7 


2 


1.8 


Public School Administration 










2 


5.4 




6.7 


. 3 


2.7 


Student Personnel Education 
















6.7 


1 


.9 


Unable to Secure Emplopicnt 
















6.7 


1 


.9 


Total 


34 


100.0 


26 


99.9 


37 


99.9 


15 


100.0 


112^ 


100. d 



*One subject was included in two first job categories, 
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Rclationsliip Between First Job and Year Ph.D. Granted 
o£ 111 Pli.D. Graduates in Counselor Education. Who 
Table 8 Received Degrees Between 1952 and .1972 from the 

University of Minnesota Cl970's separated from 
previous years) . 

Year Ph.D. Granted 



First Job 


1952 

XT 

N 


-1969 

'0 


1970 
N 


-1972. 
% 


Total 
N % 


School Psychologist 


9 


9 1 






2 


1.8 


Consultant 






1 


6.7 


4 


3.6 


Academic 
Administration 


2 


2.1 






2 


1.8 


Research 


7 


7.2 






7 


6.2 


Student Personnel 
Administration 


1 1 

X X 


11 3 

X X * *J 




6.7 


12 


10.7 


Professor 


16 


16.5 


J , 


6.7 


17 


15.2 


College Counselor 


17 


17.5 




6.7 


18 


16.1 


Counselor Education 


23 


23.7 




33.3 


28 


25.0 


Psychologist 


7 


7.2 




6.7 


8 


. 7.1 


Public school 
Counselor and 
Administration 


6 


6.2 


1 


6.7 


7 


6.2 


General Administration 1 


1.0 




6.7 


2 


1.8 


Public School 
Administration 


2 


2.1 




6.7 


3 


2.7 


Student Personnel 
Education 








6.7 


1 


.9 


Unable to Secure 
Employment 








6.7 


1 


.9 


Total 


97 


100.0 


15 


100.3 


112^ 


100.0 



'One Subject was included in two first job categories. 
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Even though first cobs are related to the year the 
PhD was -ranted, ^able 9 shows that this close relationship 
is not applicable to one's present job. This could possibly 
be due to the fr.ct that one has had more experiences on 
which to build her/his career durin- each year since she/he 
has been at the University as a graduate student. Sokg in- 
terestms trends do exist, however. All of the graduates 
presently ensacocl in research received their PhPs between 
1952 and 1965, and this field accounts for the positions 
of 17;^ of the 1952-1957 graduates, only to be surpassed 
in numbers for this time period by counselor education. 
Counselor education is the profession of 29;^ of the 
1952-1957 graduates, and it is about as popular for 
the rest of the time periods, as it is the posixion 
of 26;i of the 195S-1SG5 graduates, 2^;i of the l9Si\.- 
1969 (■rc.eMates, and 55;^ of the 1970-1972 graduates. 
The broad area of clinical ' practice , including college 
counselors, psychologists, and consultants accounts 
for the dobs of of the 1953-1969 graduates, while 
these fields drev; only 20;.' of the earliest five and 
last two years of graduates. 

In order to study one's career' pattern , however, it 
is also important to note v;hich past experiences are rel- 
evant to an individual's present job. Table 10 offers one 
view of the college experiences that are now related to 
the rcr-pondcnts' -ositions, as 8i;i of the respondents felt 
their dir.scrta'jion v.-as either very closely or moderately 
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Table 9 



Number of University of Minnesota Counselor Education 
Ph.D.'s Graduated in Four Time Periods Who Are 
Currently Employed in Ten Job Categories. 
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1952- 


-1957 


lybo 




Present Job 


N 


'0 


N 


% 


Research 


6 


17.1 


2 


•7 A 


Professor 


3 


8.6 


4 


14.8 


Counselor Education 


10 


28.6 


7 


25.9 


Student Personnel 










Administration 


3 


8.6 


2 


7.4 


Public School 










Counseling and 




2,9 


1 




Administration 


1 


Z,l 


Academic Adminis- 










tration 


3 


8,6 






College Counseling 


5 


14.3 


3 


11.1 


Psychologist 


1 


2,9 


3 


11.1 


Consultant 


1 


2.9 


3 


11.1 


Other^ 


2 


5.7 


2 


7.4 


Total 


35 


100.2 


27 


99.9 



Year Ph.D. Granted 

1964-1969 

N % 

3 8.1 
9 24.3 

4 10.8 

4 10.8 

3. 8.1 
9 24.3 
3 8.1 

2 5.4 
37 99.9 



1970-1972 
N % 

1 6.7 
5 33.3 

2 13.3 



1 
4 



Total 
N 
8 
11 



T.O 
9.6 



31 27.2 
11 9.6 



6 5.3 

6 5.3 
13.3 19 16.7 

7 6.1 
6.7 5 4.4 

26.7 10 8.8 



15 100.0 114^ 100.0 



^Tliis includes student personnel education, general adminis- 
tration, public school administration, and unemployed. 

^Three subjects are included in two present job categories. 
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Table 10 



Relationship Between Dissertation and Present Job 
o£ 111 Ph.D. Graduates in Counselor Education Uho 
Received Degrees Between 1952 and 1972 from the 
University of Minnesota. 



Present Job 



Very Closely 
Related 



Was Dissertation Related to Present Job? 
Moderately Not Related 



Related 



Whatsoever 





N 


%2 


N 


% 


N 




Research 


2 


25.0 


2 


25.0 


2 


25.0 


Professor 


3 


27.3 


6 


54.5 


? 


18.2 


Counselor 
Education 


14 


45.2 


13 


41.9 




12.9 


Student Personnel 
Education 


1 


33.3 


1 


33.3 


1 


33.3 


Student f Cisonn(-j. 
Administration 


2 


18.2 


7 


63.6 


2 


18.2 


Public School 
Counseling and 
Administration 






6 


100.0 






Academic 
Administration 






4 


66.7 


2 




General 

Administration 






2 


50.0 


2 


50.0 


Public School 
Administration 






2 


100.0 






College 
Counseling 


5 


26.3 


12 


63.2 


2 


10.5 


Psychologist 


3 


42. T 


2 


28.6 


1 


14.3 


Consul tant 


1 


20.0 


4 


80.0 






Unemployed 














Total 


31 


27.2 


61 


53.5 


18 


15.8 



No Answer 
N % 



1 

4 



Total 
N 



2 25.0 8 100.0 

11 100.0 

31 100.0 

3 99.9 



11 100.0 



6 
6 
4 



14.3 

100.0 
3.5 



19 
7 
5 

1 

114' 
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hliree subjects are included in two present job categories, 
^Percentages refer to number in each row. 

Ill 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.1 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
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related to her/his present job. With the exception of research 
and General adniinistrat ion , where only 50?5 of the resp/ : dents 
felt their di£5sertctionC were either very closely or moderately 
related to their present Job, at least a majority in all other 
job fields checked this catesory. Additional comments re- . 
Garding this question were offered by 31p of the respondents, 
49:; of whom wished to clarify the moderately related area, 30;^ 
the very closely related area, and the rest encircling not re- 
lated whatsoever. All of those who circled "very closely re- 
lated" and commented, stated that the content was relevant, 
while 28y> of the moderately related group felt the research 
and statistical niethods v/ere later applied, but not the 
content. Si:nilarly, 43fo of those encircling "not related 
whatsoever" and comment in g , have applied the research 
techniques. Since one's specific interests do change, it is 
very logical that the subject v;hich encompassed so much of 
one's tine while in graduate school, is no longer perceived 
as relevant. 

Moving out of the college pic . ..e, Table 11 shows that 
one's progression of positions is not random, but very defi- 
nitely related to one's past job. The data for this table 
were derived fror. cither the respondent's v ita or her/his 
answers to the first question on the questionnaire. Movement 
was defined as the change from one's iminediate -past position 
to the one presently held. V/ith the exception of those who 
presently arc prof es.-ors , stu:lent personr.el educators, and 
college ccunrelors, at least half of the respondents in the 

111 
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Sequential Hmploymcnt o£ 111 Ph.D.'s in Counselor 
Table 11 Hducation Ulio Graduated from the University of 

Minnesota Between 1952 and 1972. 
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Research 5 








1 


1 
X 




2 








J* 


Pro fcssor 


4 


2 






1 


1 


2 . 






1 


11 


Counselor 
Education 


1 


19 


2 






1 


2 


2 


Z 






Student 
























Por*5onncl 






















A 

4 


Education 




2 


2 




• 














Student 
























Personnel 
























Adminis- 
tration 


1 


1 


1 


6 






3 






1. 


13 


Public School 
























Counseling and 
Administration 




1 




2 


3 












6 


Academic 
























Adminis- 
tration 1 


2 


1 




1 




3 










8 


College 
Counseling 


1 


4 








1 


9 






1 


16 


Psychologist 1 


1 


1 










1 • 


5 




1 


10 


Consultant 




2 




1 










3 




6 


Other^ 1 


1 








1 










3 


6- 


Total S 


11 


33 


5 


11 


6 


6 


19 


7 


5 


7 


118^ 



'This includes public school administration, general administration, and not 

able to secure employment. : . , 

^This includes general administration, public school administration, and no 

O »Tll!-cc"sul>jocL:; were included in two present job categories, and two of these in 

ERJC ^^^^ categories. Il3 
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«v,4-T-,r f^-n-i"! ovG'd in a uosition similar 
other fields had been tr.ost recently emploj^ed m . 

. -po-p pxanole, as seen in Table 12, 71>^ 

to the one held rresentl'^ . For exanpie, 

^.c^ni--'^' -oldin- positions as psychologists had also been 
of those presdntx^r .^oxaj.uo y'^^ 

^^^n-h-inn n^'--ble 1^ also shov;s that 
psychologists in their previous position, x.ble li, 



.ith the exception of professors, student personnel administrators, 
.nd acadenic assistants, ^or^^than half in the other fields noved 
fro. a .ast dob to a present one in the sane field. As an example, 
50?^ of those v;ho v;ere consultai.ts in their imn^ediato past po- 
sitions, were also presently consultants. Table 14 is merely a 
condensation of Table 11 v.ith the .ador numerical fields separated 
Sro. all Of the, other for clearer viewing. Tables 15-19 are oven 
further condensations of Table 11. . ^ 

Those who do teach in a college or univcrsity,_ v;hich include 
71^ of the respondents, v;ere asked v;hich sr.b.jects they teach, 
counseling is the field taught by 65:^ of the professors, 57?^ teach 
psycholoGv, 8:J are involved in student personnel education, and 
29;; instruct in other fields. These numbers add up to more than 
lOOr. because 15 of the professors teach in. 2 fields, 5 in 5, 
• fields, and 1 in 4 fields.' This findins --^iiov/s that the graduates 

Of the University of I-'innesota ' s Department of Coun.elins -and 
•Student Personnel Psycholo-y do not limit themselves to only 
a fev; disciplines. 

The results of this questionnaire reinforce the vocational 
theoricc previously mentioned because they show that there was a 
definite relationship between the first jobs the graduates tod: 
and thoir colle-o employment, and also between the initial 
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Table 12 



Number and Percent of Ph.D. Graduates Now Employed in Each of Eleven 
Areas VTlio Were Formerly Employed in the Same Area 



Research 

Professor 

Counselor 
Education 

Student Personnel 
Education 

Student Personnel 
Administration 

Public School, 
Counseling and 
■ Administration 

Academic Administration 

College Counseling 

Psychologist 

Consultant 



Currently 
Employed 
In Area 

N 

8 

11 



33 
S 

11 

6 

6 
19 
7 
5 



Formerly 
Employed 
In Area 

N ■ 

5 

4 

19 



3 . 

3 

9 

5. 

3 



Fonnerly 
Employed 
In Area 

% 

62.5 
36.4 

57.6 

40.0 

54,5 

50.0 
50.0 
47:4 
71.4 
60.0 



1 1 0 
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Table 13 



Number and Percent of Ph.D. Graduates Formerly Employed in Each of 
Eleven Areas Kho Have Moved to a New Job in the Same Area. 



Research 
Professor 

Counselor Education 

Student Personnel 
Education 

Student Personnel 
Administration 

Public School Counseling 
and Administration 

Academic Administration 

College Counseling 

Psychologist 

Consultant 



Formerly 
Employed 
in Area 

N 

9 

11 

29 



13 

6 
8 
16 
10 
6 



Now 

Employed 
in Area 

N 

5 
4 

19 



3 
3 

9 
5 

5 



Now ' 
Employed 
in Area 

% 

55.6 
36.4 
65.5 

50.0 

46.2 

50,0 
37.5 
56.2 
50.0 
50.0 
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Sequential Emplo>nnent of 111 Ph.D.^s in Counselor 
Table 14 Education Wlxo Graduated from the University of 

Minnesota Between 1962 and 1972 (most populous 
fields separated from otliers) 



Present Job 



Immediate 
Past Job 



Professor 



Counselor 
Education 



Professor 


4 


2 


Counselor 
Education 


1 


19 


Student 
Personnel 
Adminis . 


1 


1 


College 
Coimselihg 


1 


4 


Psychologist 


1 


1 


Pther^ 


3 


6 


Total 


11 


33 



Student 
Personnel 
Adminis . 



5 
11 



College 
Counsel . 



9 
1 

2 

19 



Psychologist Other^ Total 

3 11 

.2 5 ■ 29 

2 13 

2 16 

.5 2 10 

23 39 

7 37 lis' 



*See the next page for this note. 

^See the next page for this note. '. 

'Three subjects were included in two present job categories, 
and two of these in two immediate past job categories. 
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■ ^This includes seneral administration, public school coun- 
seliHG and adninistration , research, acadenic administration, public 
school ad;ninistration, consultant ,• unemployed , psychologist, and 
student personnel education. 

^This includes consultant, academic administration, research, 
public school counseling and administration, general administration, 
no information, public school administration, and student per- 
sonnel education. 
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Tabic 15 



Job Movement 
Counselor Education compared to all others 

Present Job 



Immediate . n+i,«-,.c Total 

Past Job Counselor Education All Others lotai 



Counselor 29 

19 10 

Education 



•lA 75 89 

All Others 14 



Total ■ 



^Threc subjects v/erc included in two present job categories, 
and two of these in two immediate past job categories. 
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Table 16 



116, 



Job Movement 

Student Personnel Administration Compared to All Others _ 
Present Job 

Immediate 

past Job Student Personnel All Others Total 

Administration aJ-J- utnei^ 



Student Personnel 
Administration 6 



All Others 



Total 11 



•100 



107 



105 



118^ 



^Three subjects were included in two present job categories 
and two of these in two immediate past Dob categories. 
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Table 17 



•117' 



. Job Movement 
College Counseling Compared to All Other Fields 

Present Job 



Immediate others Total 

Past Job College Counseling All Others 



College . 7 16 

Counseling 



in 92 ■ 102 

All Others 



19 99 ■ ■ 118' 

Total 

^ThYcc subjects were included in two present job categories, 
and two of these in two immediate past job categories. 
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Table 18 
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Job Movement 
Psychology Compared to All Other Fields 
Present Job 



Immediate 
Past Job 



Psychology- 



All Others 



Total 



Psychology 



10 



All Others 



106 



108 



Total 



111 



118' 



^Three subjects were included in two present job categories, 
and two of these in two immediate past job categories: 
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Table 19 



immediate 
past Job 



Job Movement 
Professors Compared to All Other Fields 

Present Job 



Professor All Others Total 



professor 4 7 H 



All Others 



100 107 



Total 11 .107 lis' 

^Threc subjects were included in two present job categories, 
and two of these in two immediate past job categories.. 
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Oobs and ^ne year in which the PhD was received. This shows 
that both one's experiences and one's opportunities ..ro re- 

>^<.r-;r.o hPT-Ais career. After a person has 
lated to where one besms ner/.as c^xccx. 

a. +.v>-^ iob she/he takes has 

left the college environment, the actual jod / 

the most effect on her/his • fu-.ure Cc.rcer 
people very often renained in the same field. 

Since S2:i of the population responded, it is evident 
that many of those in educational fields will take the tine 
to res,ond to cucstionnaires , especially if they feel they 
are scrvins a purpose. This fairly sood response also rein- 
forces the investigator -s belief that it was important to 
keep the q-.^estions to a rr.inimum and to receive f=.e support 
of either well-respected ' individuals or institutions. 
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Xdd. 



UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 



TWIN CITIES 



Department of Counseling and 
Student Personnel Psychology 

139 Burton Hall 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 



April 28, 1973 



By studying the infonnation you can give us, we hope to reach con- 
clusions that will be helpful in planning for the Department of 
Counseling and Student Personnel Psychology and ror counseling with 
students We are asking for information from those who have received 
the Ph.D. degree in educational psychology with an emphasis in 
counseling and student personnel work since 1S52. 

Although we a]l have beliefs about the kinds of employment accepted 
^hose who hold a doctorate, we don't have much solid information 
about the trends in initial employment, the patterns of^career develop- 
ment or he range of positions in which those -^h the doctora e even- 
^n^nv ar- •■irploved. Mrs. Susan L. Warsett, a graduate student, is 
interested ^^cZl^r development patterns of those who hold the earned 
doctorate. Together we are asking you to respond to the enclosed 
questions. 

ye believe that many of you will have some interest in ^^^^^^^^ 
learned. If you check the space to indicate that you wish to have a 
report, we will send you a summary when the study is completed. 



Sincerely yours, 





Norman SprinthalS 
Associate Professor and Chairman 
Department of Counseling and Student 
Personnel Psychology 



William H. Edcon 
Profesr.or and Director 
Student Pcrfjonnel Office 



NS/wm-:/ciik 
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Dear Dr. ^, 

I would very much appreciate your sending me a copy of your vita and 

For your convenience, a sta.-nped return envelope is enclosed. 

This survey is the basis for a study of the Ph.D ^^^^ 
Educational Psychology DcpartT.ent of the University of Minnesota from 
10^55972 I have attempted to contact those with concentrations in 
either co^nseUnror sUuLnt personnel, as this study is of interest to the 
C ^'relin, a^d sLdent Personnel Psychology department As^ou ca s , 

oi-f.ii'rv nf this Study depends on the receipt of all rorms, especxuxxj. 
:!;LrJ"u-»re the ".roup best 'bl<= to evaluate the department's Ph.D. pro- 

gram. 

The results of this study will appear in a paper written for the Master's 

S"ter:"=r-u\Tr«a:LSi"a- 

E:^-. ^-^'i^ ^srh::e-ier.:.te^/-/r. 

and address on the enclosed instrument. 
Thank you for your cooperation! 
Yours truly, 



—Susan Lichterman Warsett 

267 Curtner Avenue — Apartment 11 
Palo Alto, California 9A306 
Phone: A15— A93-1883 
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Ph.D. Follow-Up 



1. Please U=t the :ob= you have held. t^^|'n"/^2^^^t=^,S^L°:= XT.ln/ 

^stv^h^^^^s^ir* r^hro:;f ?oh%L^ufn:r.si.: puase ....... o„i, 

your primary employment. 



1. 



2. 



3. 



A. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



8. 



9. 



10. 



TITLE 



EMPLOYED BY CALENDAR 
(DEPARTMENT & INSTITUTION) YEARS HELD 



DUTIES 
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Was there a relationship between your dissertation and what you are 
doing now? 

a. Very closely related 

Moderately related 

Not related whatsoever 
6. Comnient, if you wish. 



If you are teaching, what do you teach? 

a. Psychology 

b. Counseling 

c. Other (please specify). 



Do you feel the psychological base in your academic preparation as 
counselor or student personnel worker has been applicable in your 
practice? 

a. Definitely 

b. Possibly 

c. Not at all 

d. Comnient, if you wish. 
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If your answer to the preceding question was affirnaative. "^^^ part 
of your psychological training do you apply (or have you applied) to 



your practice? 



If you would like to receive a brief summary of the results, please 
include your name and address. 



NAME 
ADDRESS 



(Please complete attached page.) 
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7. Please list the professional associations with which you are affiliated. 



NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 



FIRST YEAR 
OF >tEMBERSHIP 



APPROXIMATE 
LENGTH OF 
MEMBERSHIP 
(IN YEARS) 



OFFICE (S) 
HELD 



COM>nTTEE WORK 
YES NO 



AEILA 










'■ 


Counseling, & 
HMiTicin Deve] opnen t 
Division 












Administration 
Division 












Other Division 
(please specify) 














APA 












Division 2 












Divir.ion 12 












Div3.sion IJ 












Division 13 












Division 17 












Division ( ) 












APGA 
























AGFA 












ARCA 












ASCA 












NVGA 












SPATE 












Other 

(please specify) 












AVA 












NAl^W 












NASPA 












Other 

(p]case specify) 
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Dear 



Dr. ^ 



I a. aware of the fact that you are very ^-^^^Sble.'^sSr: ^e" 

lo respond to this <l^<^^-^^2^=^>^f 33^^p£°?;',alos^ol the Department 

are studying ^=1^° '^^^^^^.l^^S^^^^'Sa^SySh^ each response 

of Counseling and Soudcno personnel ^J^^g^^'g^e to be made 

that v/e receive js ^^^^^J.^f^^^i; ^tal to knov; what you are 
^Si^nra^l^^u'/o^I^fh^S^^^^^ 

AS you can see, I ^avo enclosed f^^f^^^^^\,^^^^^^^ 
tionnaire and a s^^'^P-J'^J^^^^l^^o^^^'othSi correspondence. li' 
% Si^aSeary "^S^^ ffia^ior., I L sor.^ to have 
tGl:Gn up more of yotir time. 
Thank you very much for your cooperation!! 

Sincerely yours, . . 

^/.^.^^i— ^^^^ 

Suoaii Lichtsrraan V/arsctt 
267 Curtner Avenue — Apartment ±x 
Palo Alto, California W06 
. Phone: 415-^95-1235 
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Education Career Dovelopmcjat Office 



Jwly 27. 1973 



RccciTitlv you rncftlvcd a carear Inquiry Trouj Sua VyarcGtt. 
Seventy ji.irr cent of tha casrecr qucofci^nnxilrca have boca 
rcturnrj^ by the. Mlunanota srnduacco vho hold the dcctorctc 
in cducciuicnnl psychology VTith an c::r:>liiioio In councclins or 
otrulcnt pGVconnel \:ork. Talca rocently G!yri:nono coted 
ir.3 X7he!t:5:c:r it in too lata to ircply end cxprcased ccuio 
Ccolinsri r:iji:uc hsiviuc* rcp-aatcdly ptit tha quootioiixi5iixG CjC-ido. 
It ie not tco Icite. 

Vfe hava rcschaJ tlio tl^o that T. chould toll Sue to 
sui-vnarisG har data cud trritc her rcnoi't rro Uhct sho c^n r?:CQlvo 
th3 li.A, dcfjircc. Our dc^olrc to v^ka the cv^^i^tiry rc3>ort co 
uGcful to th2 dcpi^rtir.niJt Gs possible areuea for dcl/iy until 
V5 rocoivc Doro of tho quectioanciirea. 

If hrxvc only put the pr-pero r-cl*3c ead rathcir G:q?cat 
to reqpondp V3 hopii th:it yoitr noncnU o2 Gct5,ori lias cxrrlv.-^/J. 
rVcn c;xr tjT,cz2i:<it^t thi^ iis th^s boot c2 nil r-'-ociAbla t^.r.::jo« 
Uo v^nt to liiclwdo yciu la cho Gtudy of ^^in:^::r30^:a Pb*D.'Q. 



.Profocso^ fiicid Director 

iraz/dik 
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Population 



1. 


Aalto, Snsio Enil 


,2. 


Almos , Kerinit Odell 


3. 


Apostolo.kos , Peter 0. 




Aroistronsi Jack Ljoin 


5. 


Barrett, Roger Lewis 


■ 6. 


Becvar, Raphael JacoD 


7. 


Bednar, Richard Lee 


8. 


Benson, Loren Lane 


9. 


Bent ley, Joseph Cnarles 


10. 


Bergeson, KoiaiiCi ueorsc 


11. 


Bertnecs, ilenr/ oeroici 


12. 


Blocher, Donala H. 


15. 


Blolancl, Paul Anson 


14. 


Boydo Kobert Lmmett 


15. 


Bradley, Arthur Dickinson 


16. 


Burgess, Thomas Charles 


17. 


BurkG, Herbert McDanicl Jr. 


18. 


Carlson, Raymond Feter 


19. 


Carlson, William Donald 


20. 


Chccketts, ^FCeith Thomas 


21. 


Chipman, Donald Arden II 


22. 


Christensen, George Hilford 


23. 


Christiansen, Harley Duane 


24. 


Crockett, John David 


25. 


Cross, Theodore Hyland 
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26. 


Doll, Don r.ichael ■ 


27. 


Det>;ann, Michael Marcus 


28. 


Dickerson, Joseph Holmes 


29. 


Dickinson, James Charles 


30. 


Dilley, Josiah Steiner 


51. 


Dixon, David Nev/ell 


52. 


Dov;d, Edmund Thomas 


55. 


Dustin, E. Hichard 


54. 


Dyrhaup;, Donald Robert 


55. 


Edson, Kenneth Charles 


56. 


En£;el, V.'ayne E. 


57- 


Farquhar, h'illiani V/alter 


58. 


Fenderson, Douglas Allen 


59. 


Fletcher, Kenneth Richard 


40. 


Forster, Jcrald Ray 


41. 


Fort, Gerald Marshall 


42. 


Free, John Ellsworth 


45. 


Fuhriman, Adelaid Jean 


44. 


Gildseth, Bruce Lee , 


45. 


Girnrnestad, Michael Jon 


46. 


Glotzbach, Charles Jerome 


47. 


Golic, Byron Heil 


■ 43.- 


Golub, Carol Gustafson 


49. 


Golub, Herbert Paul 


50. 


Grirasrud, Richard Arlo 


51. 


Hagenah , Theda 


52. 


Harris, Chester V/ayne 
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53- lledahl, Euelah Minerva 

54. ]leist, Paulus A. 

55. Hallervik, Lov.-cll V/aldo 

56. nopan, Joe 

57. Koopcs, Marcaret Howard 

58. Hoyt, Kenneth Eoyd 

59. Hultc:^en, Dayton Delano 

60. Huyck, Elnora T. 

61. Ii:land, Donald David 

62. JackGon, Joyce T. 
65. James, Ilev/tcn Zlder 
6/).. Jesness, Carl Prandoll 

65. Johnson, Donald Ley 

66. Johnson, Duane Monroe 

67. Kaul, . Theodore Jay 

68. Kendall, John Seedoff 

69. King, Leslie Albert 
.70. Kloster, Clair Garfield 

71. Krebs, Marguerite Cuddy 

72. Krunibolts, John Dwirht 
- 75. Lee, Gerald Fcaymond 

7^<-. Lee, Robert Edv/ard • 
■ 75. Leino, Walter Bertram 

76. Lcton, Donald Alphon 

77. Lewis, Charles Leonard 

78. Loeffler, Dorothy Hose 

79. Luckcy, Eleanor e Braun 

80. Halilcr, Clarence Arcun 



81. Manbeck, Haurice V/esley ■ 

82. t.^srlc'-'^ardt , Frederick Charles Jr. 
85. Matthev;^, Roinine E. 

Hiddents, Gerald John 

85. MiK'<elson, Jaraes E. 

86. Koon, Lav/rence Preston 

87. NelS5°^» Ksnne-'Jh Glenn 

83. iie-btleton, Kark Ardell 

89. Tjgvison, icyrne Burdctt 

90. iiordin, Har^aret Noble Lahey 

91. iluckols, Troy S. 
. 92. oda, EthGl Aiko 

95. Packard, Ralph Edward Jr. 

9^. pack.v;ood, '.-.'illian Theodore III 

95. park, Geor{:ia Kornor 

96. Parker, Clyde A. 

97. pai'terson, Cecil Holden 

98. pank, P.ichard Clayton 

99. pay» ?hilip Bond 
100. pcmpel, -Teeter. 

^101. Kcn^^aslia, Guy .Anthony 

'102. Kipley, poberb Elliott 

•103. poffers, Tony 

10^. po5-'^''nan. Jack Eugene 

105. sac;en, Bradley H. 

106. samaan, r-'.akrain Khali 1 

107. schcllez-, G'laonas George 
103. schutr., Richard Arlen 
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109. 


Scoresby, Alvin Lynn 


110. 


Scott, Gary Kuper 


111. 


Selden, .j^dv/ard Harvey 


112. 


Sinpson, Mary Anderson 


115. 


Smith, Anita Pearl 


ll^K 


Snoke, Kartin L. 


115. 


Snace, "argaret Niven 


116. 


Sprague, Douglas Goldsbury 


117. 


Steffan, John David 


lis. 


Stordahl, Kalmer Elief 


119. 


Stronir.ien, I-ierton Peter 


120. 


Swan, Robert Jr. 


121. 


Tarnminen, Armas V.'ayne 


122. 


Thonipcon, Jorgen Sogn 


125. 


Toll ef son, Arthur Leroy 


12A- . 


V/alz, Garry Richard 


125. 


V.'einhold, Barry Kern 


126. 


v.'estlund, Ruth Slfrieda 


127. 


White, Robert Marshall 


128. 


V;ilk, Rocer Edv.-ard 


-129. 


V/infrey, Janes King 


150. 


V/olfson, Karen Peyser 


151. 


V'olleat, Patricia Lynn 


152. 


Yamarnoto, Kaoru 


155. 


Zander, Donald Richard 


15'i-. 


Zumwinkle , Robert Gordon 


155. 


Zv;otGchko , Earl Theodore 
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